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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska : 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  custom  and  in  my 
capacity  as  President  of  your  honorable  body  I  submit  for 
your  consideration  my  report  touching  the  present  condi- 
tion and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Omaha  schools: 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  already  published,  will 
convey  to  you  all  needful  information  concerning  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Board  during  the  past  year, 
and  will  suggest  to  you  the  limits  within  which  you 
should  endeavor  to  confine  your  disbursements  for  the 
current  year. 

While  the  revenue  of  the  Board  seems  ample  to  meet 
all  legitimate  requirements,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  city^is  growing  even  more  rapidly  than  the  income 
applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  its  schools. 

Prudence  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
confine  your  outlay  within  the  narrowest  bounds  compat- 
ible with  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  already  attained, 
with  the  preservation  and  proper  embellishment  of  build- 
ings and  sites  now  under  your  control  and  with  the 
extension  of  school  privileges  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  city's  growth. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  erection,  annually, 
of  two  buildings  of  eight  rooms  each  could  meet  the 
demands  incident  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population. 

The  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  payment, 
in  the  near  future,  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
High  School  bonds  outstanding,  and  upon  the  consequent 
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annual  saving  of  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  now 
applied  to  the  sinking  fund  and  the  payment  of  interest. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  under 
the  present  honest  administration  of  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  city  the  revenue  from  hnes  is  largely  in  excess 
of  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  Board. 

I  would  direct  your  special  attention  to  the  report  of 
the  City  Superintendent,  submitted  herewitli. 

The  statistics  and  other  facts  set  forth  therein  sup-  1 
port  the  belief  that  the  schools  are  growing  in  efficiency 
;and  popularity  even  more  rapidly  than  in  numbers. 

The  increase  in  enrollment,  in  per  cent,  of  attend- 
.ance,  in  promptness  and  regularity  and  the  comparative 
infrequency  with  which  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted 
are  all  sufficiently  indicative  of  care  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  Superintendent,  of  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher 
and  of  interest  in  the  pupil. 

It  is  probable  that  a  diveisity  of  opinion  prevails 
among  the  members  of  your  honorable  body  in  regard  to 
the  comparative  importance  of  writing,  drawing  and  music 
as  school  studies,  and  respecting  the  results  obtained  by 
the  special  teachers  of  these  branches. 

A  careful  investigation  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  material  progress,  has  been  made  in  all  these 
.studies. 

In  weighing  results  it  is  well  to  consider  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  teacher  of  music  has  labored, 
to  remember  that  previous  to  her  assignment  this  branch 
had  been  greatly  neglected,  that  little  attempt  had  been 
made  to  classify  pupils  and  systematize  the  work,  that 
many  teachers  confessed  their  inability  to  teach  the 
subject  properly,  and  that  no  text  book  in  this  study  had 
been  in  general  use  in  the  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  schedule  of  salaries 
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for  teachers  might  be  modified  in  the  interest  of  justice 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools. 

You  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  that  the  position  of 
principal  should  be  reserved  as  an  honor  for  such 
of  the  teachers  as  have  long  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  have  shown  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  and 
have  attained  special  success  in  the  schools  of  this  city. 

Matters  of  grave  import,  such  as  the  change  in  the 
present  system  of  grading,  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
free  text  books,  the  selection  of  school  sites  and  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  will  come  up  for  your  consideration  and 
will  doubtless  receive  such  attention  as  their  import- 
ance demands. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  permit  me  to 
express  the  belief  that  you  will  continue  to  show  the  same 
disinterested  care,  the  same  independent  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  schools  of  this  city  that  you  have  shown 
in  the  past,  and  that  through  your  unrequited  labors  they 
may  continue  to  be  the  reliance  of  parents,  the  hope  of 
pupils  and  the  pride  of  us  all. 

J.  J.  POINTS, 

President. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gextlemex: — A  statement  in  detail  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  different  schools  from  March 
31st,  1884,  to  June  30th,  1885,  is  herewith  respectfully 
submitted.  Charles  Conoyer, 


Secretary. 


GENERAL  FUND.  Cb. 

To  cash  from  levy  of  1872  $       141  88 

"                          1873   298  11 

1874   25  76 

1875   58  05  V 

1876   54  98 

1877   25  87 

"              "            1878   135  64 

1879   173  53 

1880   189  59 

1881   305  64 

"              "            1882   336  50 

"                          1883   9,242  09 

1884   49,975  15 

From  Tuition  and  miscellaneous   747  90 

"     State  apportionment   19,179  02 

•'     Fines  and  licenses   167,275  09 

  248,164  80 

Balance  on  hand  March  31st,  1884   14,794  69 


1262,959  49 
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EXPENDITURES.  Db. 

To  Superintendent  and  Teachers'  Pay  Roll  |113,343  93 

"  Janitors'  pay  roll   10,035  84 

"  Construction   14,241  2^ 

"  Improvements   22,368  05 

"  Interest.  :  .  20,000  00 

"  Repairs   6,211  72 

"  Fuel  and  light   7,346  70 

"  Insurance   2,691  50 

"  School  house  sites   6,075  00 

"  Supplies   1,618  94 

"  Rent   1,867  50 

"  Furniture   2,606  45 

"  Curb,  guttering,  paving  and  grading  taxes.  .  .  7,450  01 

"  Books,  maps  and  charts   1,003  13 

"  Stationery   307  75 

"  Apparatus   599  94 

"  Secretary's  salary  (15  months)   1,291  63 

"  Legal  services   1,063  00 

"  Census  (2  years)   482  60 

"  Advertising   247  30 

"  Printing  Superintendents  reports  (2)   335  17 

"  Miscellaneous   426  05 


Total   221,613  40 

Transferred  from  general  fund  to  sinking  fund.  .     20,943  80 

  242,557  20 

Balance  on  hand  June  30th,  1885,   20,402  29 


$262,959  49 

SINKING  FUND.  Cr. 

From  general  fund  $20,943  80 

Interest  from  bonds  in  sinking  fund   4,050  00 

Bonds  redeemed   6,500  00 

Balance  March  31st,   10,937  96 

  42,431  76 


SINKING  FUND.  Dr. 

To  $7,500  Omaha  City  paving  bonds  f  7,500  00 

"  $14,800  '•    14,800  00 

"  $1,200  "  "    1,200  00 

"  $6,500  "  "    6,500  00 

"  Balance   12,431  76 

  42,431  76 
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SINKING  FUND  BOND  ACCOUNT.  Cb. 


Bonds  on  hand  March  31st,  1884  i$49,000  00 

By  purchase  paving  bonds   7,500  00 

  14,800  00 

  1,200  00 

  6,500  00 

  79,000  00 


SINKING  FUND  BOND  ACCOUNT.  Dk, 


By  redemption  5.500  paving  bonds  $  5,500  00 

1,000  "    1,000  00 

Bonds  on  hand  June  30th,  1885,   72,500  00 

  79,000  00 


EXPENDITURES   OF  SCHOOLS. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers  ^^12,278  57 

Janitor   305  00 

Insurance   300  00 

Apparatus   599  94 

Books   .    291  91 

Supplies   ^    175  26 

Fuel  and  lights   47  00 

Stationery   106  40 

Repairs   108  24 

Improvements   825  38 

Furniture   132  50 


Total  $15,170  20 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  (20  Rooms.) 

Teachers  |19,595  05 

Janitors   1,375  00 

Repairs   2,983  08 

Fuel  and  lights   1,436  99 

Supplies   300  41 

Maps   56  50 

Statitmery   85  80 

Books  ■   56  20 

Improvements   11,010  38 

Insurance                                                          .•   1,637  00 

Furniture   100  50 


Total  $38,536  91 
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IZARD  SCHOOL,  (14  Rooms.) 

Teachers                                                                              .$12,621  35 

Janitors   942  50 

Rent   395  00 

Repairs   587  92 

Fuel   1,306  26 

Supplies   86  99 

Stationery   16  55 

Books    16  65 

Maps   42  25 

Furniture   417  65 

Improvements   4,421  96 

Insurance  ,  .  268  00 


Total  $21.12;^  08 

DODGE  SCHOOL,  (8  Rooms.) 

Teachers  $  7,512  86 

Janitors   710  00 

Fuel   526  1.8 

Repairs   360  66 

Supplies   39  09 

Stationery   5  80 

Books   4  44 

Maps   22  50 

Improvements   957  06 

Furniture   73  50 

Total  110.212  09 

PACIFIC  SCHOOL,  (10  Rooms.) 

Teachers  $  9,060  94 

Janitor  ".  '  1,071  00 

Rent   447  00 

Repairs   457  17 

Supplies  -.   79  05 

Stationery   13  80 

Books   3  25 

Maps   29  50 

Fuel  •.   720  39 

Improvements   4  89 

Furniture    12  00 

Insurance   126  00 


Total  $12,024  99 
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CASS  SCHOOL,  (8  Rooms.) 

Teachers   |8,199  77 

Janitors   690  00 

Fuel  and  lights   557  39 

Repairs   168  88 

Stationery   8  35 

Supplies. . .  .,     51  49 

Books   16  50 

Maps   29  50 

Improvements   31  07 

Furniture   6  00 

Insurance   108  00 

Total   19,846  95 

PLEASANT  SCHOOL,  (6  Rooms.) 

Teachers  $  5,051  93 

Janitor   655  00 

Repairs   234  74 

Supplies   19  24 

Fuel   279  60 

Stationery   8  07 

Books   1  85 

Maps  and  charts  v         9  00 

Improvements   41  79 

Insurance   99  00 

Furniture   50  25 

Total   |6,450  47 

HARTMAN  SCHOOL,  (10  Rooms.) 

Teachers  $  6,821  47 

Janitors   710  00 

Rent   477  50 

Repairs   355  04 

Supplies   78  07 

Stationery   12  95 

Books   12  6G 

Maps   25  25 

Fuel   648  00 

Construction   8,446  2G 

Improvements   861  41 

Furniture   740  50 

Insurance   135  00 


Total 


$19,374  25 
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CENTER  SCHOOL,  (5  Rooms.) 


Teachers   $3,830  79 

Janitors   766  00 

Repairs   90  08 

Fuel  and  lights   300  87 

Supplies   33  15 

Stationery  :  .  7  30 

Maps   9  00 

Books   16  50 

Furniture   3  25 

Improvements  :  ;   16  28 


Total   $5,073  22 


LEAVENWORTH  SCHOOL,  (9  Rooms.) 

Teacliers  

Janitor  

Improvements  

Fuel  and  lights  

Repairs  

Construction  

Supplies  

Stationery  

Books  

Maps  and  charts  

Insurance  *  •  •  • 

Furniture  

Total  

DOUGLAS  SCHOOL,  (2  Rooms.) 

Teachers  

Janitor  

Construction  

Supplies  

Furniture  

Improvements  ^  

Repairs  

Insurance    

Stationary  

Charts  

Fuel  

Tota  *   ^3,450  82 


$7,689  43 
735  00 
932  25 
503  72 
257  97 
1,428  52 
111  67 
13  50 
43  71 
34  49 
18  00 
246  85 


$12,015  11 


$1,149  55 
198  00 
1,504  45 
22  96 
354  45 
46  77 
44  97 
37  50 
45 
7  00 
84  72 
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LONG  SCHOOL,  (10  Rooms.) 

Teachers   $7,497  19 

Janitor.   843  00 

Repairs   264  64 

Improvements   1,294  83 

Furniture   444  00 

Supplies   107  00 

Fael  and  lights   536  86 

Rent     48  00 

Stationery  '.   8  40 

Books  ■   34  40 

Maps   36  50 

Insurance   18  00 

Heating  Apparatus   260  00 

Construction   2,201  98 


Total  $13,594  80 

JACKSON  SCHOOL,  (2  Rooms.) 

Teachers   $2,075  85 

Janitor   308  00 

Repairs  "  166  27 

Supplies   4  62 

Stationery   1  38 

Charts  and  maps   5  09 

Improvements   37  46 

Fuel   88  60 

Insurance   45  00 


Total   $2,732  27 

I         LAKE  SCHOOL,  (3  Rooms.) 

Teachers   $2,563  00 

Janitor   376  00 

Repairs  a   35  22 

Supplies   24  29 

Stationery   3  60 

Maps   5  09 

Fuel   159  48 


Total   $3,166  68 
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NIGHT  SCHOOL  No.  1,  (Dodge.) 


Teachers   $208  25 

Janitor   48  00 

Rent   80  00 

Fuel  and  lights   28  65 

Supplies   45 

Repairs   11  66 

Furniture   7  50 


Total   |384  51 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  No.  2,  (Foueteenth  and  Pacific  Stbeets.) 

Teachers   $234  75 

Janitor   54  00 

Rent   45  00 

Fuel  and  lights   42  58 

Supplies   1  66 

Repairs   5  00 

Stationery  :   1  90 

Books   2  70 


Total   $387  49 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  No.  3,  (Izakd  School.) 

Teachers   $105  00 

Janitor   10  00 

Furniture   17  50 

Repairs   3  85 

Fuel  and  lights   7  75 


Total   $144  10 

FARNAM  SCHOOL,  (New.) 

Construction   $  400  00 

(Grading)  Improvements                                                      .  1,486  50 

Total    $1,886  50 

CASTELLAR  SCHOOL,  (New.) 

Grading   $400  00 


Total   $400  00 
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BOARD  ROOMS. 

Janitor   $175  00 

Rent   375  00 

Repairs   72  93 

Supplies   82  90 

Stationery   10  05 

Fuel  and  lights   68  64 


Total   $784  82 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE. 

Janitor   $  15  00 

Supl.  readers                                                                       .  183  94 

Fuel   22  72 

Stationery   10  20 

Supplies   399  94 

Repairs   3  40 


Total   $685  20 
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RECAPITULATION. 


High    School  $  15,170  20 

Central    "    38,536  91 

Izard       "   21,123  08 

Pacific     "    12,024  99 

Dodge     "    10,212  09 

Hartman  School   19,374  25 

Cass            "    9,846  95 

Long           "   13,594  80 

Leavenworth  School   12,015  11 

Lake                  "    3,166  68 

Center               "    5,073  22 

Jackson             "    2,732  27 

Douglas             "   •   3,450  82 

Pleasant            "    6,450  47 

Night  School  No.  1  •.   384  51 

"         "      No.  2   387  49 

"         "      No.  3   144  10 

Farnam   School   1,886  50 

Castellar      "   400  00 

Board  rooms   784  82 

Superintendent's  office   635  20 

Interest   20,000  00 

Special  taxes   7,450  01 

School  sites   6,075  00 

Special  teachers   2,848  18 

Superintendent's  salary  :   4,000  00 

Secretary's  salary   1,291  63 

Legal  services  .  1,063  00 

Census  (2  years.)   482  60 

Advertising  ,   247  30 

Printing  Superintendent  reports  (2)   335  17 

Miscellaneous   426  05 


Total  $221,613  40 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit 
my  third  annual  report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  schools  under  your  charge,  which  is  for  the  year 
ending  with  July,  1885: 

As  is  well  known,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  during 
the  last  twelve  months  has  been  remarkable.  Notwith- 
standing the  stringency  of  the  times,  which  has  extended 
to  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  country,  and  even  to 
other  lands,  depressing  business  and  producing  distress 
in  many  quarters,  Omaha  has  enjoyed  continued  pros- 
perity. Public  and  private  improvements  have  been  car- 
ried forward ;  new  enterprises  have  been  started ;  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  has  continued ;  the  laboring 
classes  have  found  constant  employment  at  good  wages; 
the  benevolent  have  met  with  comparatively  few  cases  of 
want  and  suffering,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
evidence  about  us  that  the  present  is  not  a  period  of  gen- 
eral prosperity.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  city  in  the 
country  has  suffered  so  little  from  the  general  stagnation  of 
business. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  success  and  prosperity  in  the 
schools.  No  unusual  sickness  has  broken  into  the  attend- 
ance; no  general  exodus  from  the  city,  so  likely  to  occur 
in  times  of  business  depression,  has  disorganized  the 
schools,  and  the  general  thrift  of  the  citizens  has  been 
apparent  in  the  improved  attendance,  the  good  condition 
of  the  children,  and  the  proihptness  with  which  they  have 
been  provided  with  the  necessary  implements  of  success- 
ful work.    The  schools  have  grown  in  numbers,  have 
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raised  the  rate  of  attendance,  diminished  the  rate  of  tar- 
diness, have  improved  in  discipline,  and  from  any  point 
from  which  they  may  be  viewed,  I  believe,  an  appreciable 
gain  may  be  seen  during  the  year. 

By  an  examination  of  the  tables  accompanying  this 
report,  the  following  facts  may  be  observed : — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  school  youth,  according  to 
the  census  of  last  April,  was  11,202;  a  gain  over  last  year 
of  835.  The  gain  of  the  previous  year  was  1,446.  This 
indicates  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  city  is  not  as  rapid 
as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

2.  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  was 
6,273,  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  397. 
The  increase  of  the  year  1883-4  was  615;  and  of  the 
year  1882-3,  711.  While  this  falling  off  in  the  gain  is 
partly  due  to  the  retarded  growth  of  the  city,  it  is  no 
doubt  chiefly  due  to  other  causes.  A  year  ago  a  body  of 
German  citizens,  actuated  by  the  natural  and  laudable 
desire  of  having  their  children  instructed  in  their  own 
native  tongue,  established  a  German- American  school^ 
which  has  enrolled,  during  the  year,  between  one  and 
two  hundred  pupils.  Within  a  year  and  half,  also,  three 
or  four  church  schools  have  been  opened  by  the  Catholics 
and  Lutherans,  enrolling  several  hundred  children,  who 
previously  attended  the  public  schools.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  the  common 
schools  has  hardly  any  influence  on  the  attendance  at 
these  other  institutions.  We  can  never  hope  to  make  the 
common  schools  so  good,  that  the  German  will  forego  the 
privilege  of  having  his  children  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  forefathers,  that  they  may  attend  them;  or 
that  for  them  the  adherents  of  certain  churches  will 
abandon  what  they  deem  the  essentials  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation. In  view  of  the  fact  of  these  expected  inroads 
into  our  common  school  attendance,  we  have  good  ground 
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for  congratulation,  that  we  have  enrolled  any  more  pupils 
than  we  did  the  previous  year. 

3.  The  average  number  of  pupils  present  in  the 
schools  from  day  to  day  has  been  4,254, — an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  408.  This  is  a  higher  rate  of 
attendance,  if  based  on  the  average  school  membership, 
than  we  have  had  before  in  several  years.  Reckoned  by 
the  methods  usually  employed  in  city  schools,  it  indicates 
that  93.9  per  cent,  of  those  really  members  of  the  schools 
were  actually  present.  While  this  is  not  as  high  a  rate  as 
is  obtained  in  many  cities,  it  is  two  and  four-tenths  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  here  three  years  ago.  The  im- 
portance of  this  gain  may  be  understood  by  noting  the 
fact  that  though  the  number  present  has 'increased  in 
three  years  4,354,  in  the  same  time  the  daily  absence  has 
increased  only  jive.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  gain  of 
two  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  on  our  present  enrollment, 
means  a  saving  every  day  of  the  school  year,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  childr e7i  from  needless  absence,  and 
perhaps  truancy,  or  enough  to  make  three  good  schools. 
Notwithstanding  this  improvement  in  the  attendance, 
there  are  many  cities  in  the  country  that  can  show  a 
much  better  record  than  we  are  making  to-day. 

4.  In  the  matter  of  tardiness  we  are  able  to  present 
a  better  showing  than  for  several  jjrevious  years.  The 
whole  number  of  cases  reported  the  last  year  was  7,297,* 
or  467  to  each  one  hundred  in  daily  attendance.  This  is 
considerably  better  than  the  report  of  last  year,  when 
there  were  192  cases  of  tardiness  to  each  one  hundred 
pupils,  and  very  much  better  than  it  was  three  years  ago, 
when  the  rate  of  tardiness  was  three  times  as  great  as  it 
is  now.     As  I  have  stated  on  former  occasions,  the 


*This  number  is  derived  from  the  monthly  reports.  A  discrep- 
ancy occurs  between  these  and  the  annual  reports,  which  do  not  report 
as  many. 
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schools  of  Omaha,  until  recently,  have  occupied  an  mien- 
viable  position  in  the  matter  of  tardiness  of  the  pupils. 
Three  years  ago,  we  were  probably  unsurpassed  in  this 
particular  by  any  city  in  the  United  States  •;  possibly  Ave 
were  the  very  worst.  Farther  back  the  record  of  Omaha, 
however,  was  even  worse  than  that.  While  it  is  gratify- 
ing that  we  have  gained  so  much,  we  should  endeavor 
to  make  still  further  improvement  in  this  direction. 
Judging  by  the  standard  of  cities  which  are  recognized 
as  having  superior  schools,  even  now  w^e  have  twice  as 
much  taadiness  as  can  fairly  be  justified. 

5.  The  membership  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  4,390,  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment. In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment since  my  hrst  acquaintance  with  the  Omaha  schools. 
This  change  has  not  been  rapid,  but  it  has  been  uniform 
and  decided.  The  average  time  spent  in  school  the  last 
year  is  more  by  several  days  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
This  diminishing  tendency  of  the  pupils  to  withdraw 
from  school,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  higher 
grades,  is  a  very  encouraging  feature  of  our  work. 

6.  The  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 
during  the  year  has  been  greatly  reduced,  only  sixteen 
cases  having  been  reported  from  all  the  schools.  This  is 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  the  year  before,  which 
is  probabl}^  the  smallest  number  ever  previously  reported 
in  the  history  of  the  schools.  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  reports  have  been  honestl}^  made,  and  that 
no  cases  have  been  omitted,  that  by  a  rigid  construction  of 
definitions,  should  be  included  under  this  head.  I  am, 
furthermore,  satisfied  that  this  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
punishment  has  produced  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools  and  on  the  public  mind.  The 
inquiry  naturally  arises,  if  the  schools  can  be  conducted 
with  as  little  corporal  punishment  as  has  been  practiced 
the  last  year,  without  injurious  consequences,  is  it  not 
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possible  to  abolish  the  rod  altogether  from  the  school 
room?  To  this  inquiry  we  must  address  our  attention 
the  coming  year. 

progress  in  study. 

Although  the  tables  accompanying  this  report  do  not 
directly  show  that  the  schools  have  made  the  same  pro- 
gress in  intellectual  and  moral  training,  as  in  the  material 
particulars  already  recounted,  these  higher  results  may 
reasonably  be  inferred.  The  successes  which  have  been 
mentioned  would  have  no  significance,  and  could  not  well 
have  been  secured,  without  a  greater  interest  in  study  and 
a  general  improvement  in  the  mental  and  moral  habits 
of  the  children.  It  has  been  a  common  observation  of 
the  teachers  and  of  others  familiar  with  the  schools,  that 
in  the  higher  regions  of  school  work  the  results  have 
been  particularly  gratifying.  I  am  able  to  speak  in 
strong  terms  of  commendation  of  the  reading  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  of  practical  language  and  composition 
work  in  all  the  grades.  An  exhibition  of  work  in  draw- 
ing during  the  winter  term,  attracted  general  attention 
and  excited  much  favorable  comment.  I  might  particu- 
larize still  further  concerning  excellent  work  that  has 
been  done  during  the  year.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  introduce  new  methods,  or  in  any  way  to  revolution- 
ize the  system  of  instruction,  but  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant struggle  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities,  and 
accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  vitalizing  and  making 
effective  the  methods  already  introduced.  Whatever  of 
failure  there  may  have  been  to  reach  the  highest  ideals, 
has  not  as  a  rule  been  due  to  faults  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed, but  rather  to  the  unskillful  application  of  the 
same  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  the  direction  of 
greater  skill  in  teaching ;  in  more  adroitly  using  means 
to  secure  the  highest  results  of  instruction,  we  may 
note  one  of  the  most  important  gains  of  the  year. 
It  would  be  gratifying,  at  this  point,  to  make  personal 
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mention  of  many  teachers  whose  increasing  skill  has 
attracted  attention,  and  who  are  deserving  of  great  praise 
for  their  valuable  services.  Among  these  are  some  of  ou^ 
youngest  teachers. 

the  high  SCHOOi, 

No  department  of  the  schools  has  been  more  prosper- 
ous during  the  past  three  years,  and  especially  the  last 
year,  than  the  High  School.  In  1881-2  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  department  was  one  hun- 
dred and  three,  with  forty-eight  remaining  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Last  year  two  hundred  and  six  were  enrolled 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  w^ere  in  the  school  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  While  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  all  the  schools  increased  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent,  in  the  tliree  years,  the  number  enrolled  in  the  High 
School  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  High  School  has  increased  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  per  cent,  in  the  three  years.  These 
figures  refer  to  the  attendance  last  year.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  first  month  of  the  present  term  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  and  the  indications  are  that  we  shall 
have  a  still  greater  increase  next  year. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  city  of  as  large  a  popula- 
tion as  that  of  Omaha  in  1882,  that  had  so  small  a  high 
school.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Portland,  Me.,  Lynn  and  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  had,  three  years  ago,  very  nearly  the  same 
population  as  Omaha,  yet  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
high  schools  of  these  cities  at  that  time  was  as  follows: — 
Atlanta,  332  ;  Portland,  424  ;  Lawrence,  220 ;  Lynn,  312 ; 
Grand  Rapids,  512  ;  Dayton,  269  ;  and  Manchester,  233. 
To  determine  how  our  present  High  School  enrollment 
compares  with  that  of  cities  of  our  present  population 
let  us  examine  the  following  table  comprising  all  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  wliose  population  is  between 
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fifty  and  sixty  thousand,  from  which  I  am  able  to  obtain 
trustworthy  information.  In  1880  these  cities  gave  the 
following  figures  : 


Cities. 

Population  by 
Census  of  1880. 

Enrollment  in 
High  School 
in  1880. 

52,740 

485 

58,295 

601 

Syracuse,  New  York  -.  .'  

51,791 

350 

51,665 

559 

Toledo,  Ohio  

50,143 

227 

The  average  population  of  these  cities  in  1880  Was  52,927, 
— less  than  the  population  of  Omaha  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  average  number  enrolled  in  their  high 
schools  was  144,  If  then  our  High  School  were -twice  as 
large  as  it  now  is,  it  would  only  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  cities  of  the  size  of  Omaha.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  extravagant  to  hope  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance in  the  High  School  and  grammar  grades,  till  our 
schools  shall  rank  with  those  of  the  best  cities  in  the  land. 
For  while  all  the  conditions  in  society  are  not  the  same  in 
the  West  as  are  found  in  the  older  states,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  the  matter  of  education  of  the  common  people  the 
West  is  holding  a  prominent  place.  In  the  large  cities  of 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  and  even  in  those  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  high  schools  compare  favorably  in  size  and  import- 
ance with  those  of  the  cities  mentioned  above. 

The  relatively  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  High 
School  has  been  partly  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  gram- 
mar grades,  but  more  to  the  early  abandonment  of  the 
High  School  course,  caused  by  failure  to  appreciate  the 
the  advantages  of  a  higher  education.     A¥hile  this  ten- 
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dency  is  not  easily  overcome,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
superior  skill  and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  High 
School  teachers  can  greatly  diminish  its  force.  The 
growth  of  the  school  in  the  last  three  years  is  as  much 
due  to  the  growing  disposition  of  the  pupils  to  remain  in 
school  as  to  the  greater  accessions  from  the  eighth  grade. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  twenty  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  school.  This  is  much  the  largest  number 
in  its  history,  the  greatest  number  in  any  former  grad- 
uating class  being  eleven.  Much  larger  classes  than  this 
are  about  to  follow.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
graduates  of  1885: — 

Bertha  A.  Birket.  Tillie  A,  Leisenring. 

Minnie  G.  Chambers.  Addie  J.  McClure. 

Mattie  C.  Ellis,  Horace  S.  Newman. 

Earl  W.  Gannett.  Victoria  E.  Overall. 

Morris  A.  Hall.  Kate  Powers. 

Addie  W.  Hurlbut.  Ivonie  Rhodes. 

Carrie  W.  Hurlbut.  Alice  G.  Rustin. 

Edith  M.  James.  Fred.  W.  Sladen. 

Carl  M.  Johnson.  Minnie  F.  Thomas. 

Howard  Kennedy,  Jr.  Isaac  Ray  Van  Tuyl. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  SCHOOLS  TEACH? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  public  school,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
state  is  to  be  justified  for  supporting  it.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  possibly  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  government  main- 
tains the  same  attitude  to  its  subjects  that  a  parent  holds 
to  his  children.  A  father  educates  his  children  because 
it  is  for  their  advantage, — because  with  a  store  of  learning, 
and  with  disciplined  powers  they  are  better  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  life.  He  gives  them  education  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  gives  his  son  a  farm  or  his  daughter  a 
dowry.  If  he  chooses  also  to  give  them  elegant  apparel 
or  a  summer  at  the  seaside,  the  grounds  for  his  action 
are  much   the  same.     But  however  apparent  is  the 
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fact  that  a  good  education  is  an  excellent  equipment  for 
the  duties  of  life  for  every  citizen,  and  however  much  the 
government  may  recognize  this  fact,  I  do  not  understand 
that  on  this  ground  alone  schools  should  be  supported 
out  of  the  public  funds.  It  is  desirable  that  every  citi- 
zen should  have  meat  dinners  and  proper  clothing,  but  no 
one  would  think  it  the  proper  thing  for  the  government 
to  provide  the  same.  Nor  do  I  understand  that  public 
schools  are  to  be  maintained  because  such  schools  can  be 
made  more  economical  and  efficient  than  any  others 
No  one  would  think  it  the  province  of  the  government  to 
furnish  comfortable  dwellings  and  holiday  clothes  for  all 
its  citizens  on  the  ground  that  they  are  good  things  to 
have,  even  if  they  could  thus  be  made  of  better  quality 
and  provided  at  a  smaller  cost  than  when  furnished  by 
individuals.  The  government  has  gone  into  the  work  of 
education,  not  for  the  welfare  of  individual  citizens,  but 
in  order  to  perpetuate  its  own  existence.  Our  form  of 
government  is  the  strongest  in  the  world  with  an-  intelli- 
gent citizenship ;  it  is  the  weakest  in  the  world  with  any 
other.  Popular  governments  based  on  universal  suffrage 
can  never  succeed  unless  the  ballot  is  controlled  by  intelli- 
gence. This  theory  may  not  have  been  well  defined  in 
the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  public  school  system,  but 
this  is  the  only  tenable  ground  of  defence  for  the  state's 
engaging  so  extensively  in  the  work  of  education.  It  is 
a  matter  of  too  great  importance  for  her  to  neglect  it,  and 
she  cannot  safely  leave  it  to  the  irregular  efforts  of  socie- 
ties and  individuals.  The  state  supports  the  schoolmas- 
ter, because  the  schoolmaster  supports  the  state.  In  no 
country  is  the  public  school  so  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  as  our  own.  The  hosts  of  the  northern  nations 
invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  —  the  strongest  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  governments  of  antiquity, — and  des- 
troyed it.  Still  greater  numbers  from  the  same  regions 
invade  our  country  every  decade  and  strengthen  it.  But 
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for  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  our  institutions,  the 
American  Kepublic  might  suffer  as  much  from  these 
gigantic  invasions  in  the  nineteenth  contury  as  Rome 
suffered  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  People  of  different 
nations  and  languages,  of  different  customs  and  laws,  of 
every  variety  of  religious  belief,  come  to  us  in  such  num- 
bers as  Rome  never  saw,  and  before  a  generation  passes 
they  are  one  with  us.  Rome  met  her  invaders  with  an 
army  of  warriors,  and  tried  to  destroy  them.  America 
receives  hers  with  an  army  of  schoolmasters,  and  she  suc- 
ceeds in  absorbing  them.  No  institution  among  us, 
not  excepting  the  church  itself,  is  so  efficient  a  means  for 
accomplishing  this  great  result  as  the  public  school.  It 
is  the  great  assimilating  agency  of  our  American  society^ 
which  like  the  digestive  organs,  out  of  all  the  hetrogene- 
ous  masses  that  enter  it,  produces  the  very  elements  that 
are  needed  for  building  up  the  body  politic.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  American  of  all  American  institutions,  and  is 
as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  government,  as  is  the 
stomach  to  the  life  of  the  human  body. 

If  then  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  essential  to 
the  perpetuity  of  our  government  and  institutions,  and 
the  public  schools  are  maintained  to  promote  this  intel- 
ligence, we  come  to  the  questions.  What  are  the  functions 
of  the  public  school?  and  to  what  extent  should  its  in- 
struction be  carried?  The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
A  democratic  government  cannot  look  with  favor  on  any 
degree  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  her  citizens.  Masses 
of  uneducated  men  and  women  are  always  a  source  of 
danger.  They  are  the  material  for  mobs  and  riots,  the  vic- 
tims of  demagogues  and  anarchists,  and  they  cannot  be 
entrusted  with  political  power  with  any  degree  of  safety. 
Since  the  strength  and  durability  of  our  institutions 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  that  prevails 
among  the  people,  the  government  has  an  interest  in 
securing  a  good  education  to  every  citizen.     It  is  reason- 
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able  for  it  to  provide  schools  and  compel  the  young  to 
attend  them.  While  a  limited  training  is  desirable,  a 
liberal  education  is  better.  To  restrict  the  education  fur- 
nished by  the  state  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  is 
unreasonable.  These  are  not  called  the  common  schools 
because  the  instruction  is  confined  to  the  elementary 
branches,  but  because  they  are  open  to  all.  The  right  to 
maintain  the  primary  or  grammar  school  involves  the 
right  to  maintain  the  High  School  and  even  the  Univers- 
ity. The  man  who  can  only  read,  write  and  cipher,  may 
become  a  victim  of  demagogues,  but  he  who  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  full  course  in  the  public  schools, — who  has 
had  its  training  not  only  as  far  as  the  High  School  but 
through  it,  seldom  fails  to  become  a  good  citizen.  He  is 
rarely  found  following  with  the  mob,  or  inciting  the  rab- 
ble to  deeds  of  crime.  If  we  were  to  conceive  of  a  repub- 
lic, in  which  every  man  and  woman  received  a  thorough 
education,  we  should  have  a  model  state.  We  often  hear 
Michigan  spoken  of  as  the  best  goA^erned  state  in  the 
Union,  and  while  the  common  schools  of  that  state  have, 
for  many  years,  held  a  conspicuous  rank,  no  other  state 
has  done  so  much  to  endow  and  enlarge  its  State  Univers- 
ity. Men  like  Horace  Mann,  or  others  of  less  renown, 
who  devote  their  energies  to  enlarging  the  influence  of 
the  public  school,  should  not  be  ridiculed  as  enthusiasts ; 
they  have  the  foresight  and  ambition  of  patriots.* 

*The  following  very  pertinent  remarks  having  come  under  my 
observation  since  the  above  was  written,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
them  here  : — 

I  have  long  lost  faith  in  the  "  saving  grace "  of  the  three  R's. 
Graduate  your  pupil  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  with  a  mere  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  ;  let  him  be 
well  up  in  dime  novels,  the  Police  Gazette,  and  obscene  literature  ;  let 
him  learn  no  trade,  and  have  no  regular  means  of  livelihood  ;  let  him 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of  a  family  ;  let  him  learn  his 
politics  from  a  partisan  press,  and  the  partisan  stump  orator,  and  dem- 
agogue ;  and  let  a  financial  crisis  ensue,  and  hard  times  come  on, — and 
for  relief  this  man  will  go  into  the  mob,  the  riot,  the  trades  wiion.  He 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge will  not  alone  constitute  a  sufficient  safeguard  for 
the  state.  In  addition  to  this  there  must  be  training  and 
culture,  habits  of  observation  and  thought.  Every 
American  citizen  should  be  able  to  reason  and  generalize, 
to  use  language  accurately  and  with  effect.  Above  all 
there  must  be  in  our  system  of  education,  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  moral  fiber.  This  is  the  weakest  ele- 
ment in  American  life.  With  an  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous people  the  Republic  is  safe.  But  this  exalted  state  of 
affairs  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  wider  culture  than  the 
primary  schools  can  give.  For  all  this  years  of  study  are 
necessary,  and  the  schools  should  furnish  the  largest  op- 
portunities. They  may  include  in  their  courses  of  study 
whatever  contributes  to  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. The  sciences,  mathematics  and  literature  are  inval- 
uable as  the  basis  of  a  thorough  mental  training,  and  no 
line  of  studies  has  ever  performed  a  more  useful  part  in 
higher  education  than  the  ancient  languages.  Of  the 
relative  value  of  the  classics  in  a  system  of  education, 
there  will  always  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  while 
their  advocates  may  claim  too  much  for  them,  it  cannot 

will  become  a  communist,  a  crank,  a  dude.  Something  is  hurting  him. 
He  believes  it  to  be  the  grip  of  capital,  or  the  bad  administration  of 
government. 

On  the  other  hand  let  this  same  individual  enter  upon  a  high 
school  course  of  study,  not  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  col- 
lege, but  with  reference  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Let  him  become  well 
versed  in  the  facts  and  principles  of  political  economy,  history,  and 
government ;  let  his  tastes  for  dime  novels  give  place  to  a  taste  for 
classical  English  literature  ;  let  his  reasoning  powers  be  trained  by  a 
thorough  course  in  logic  and  mathematics  ;  let  his  attention  be  turned 
to  the  movements  of  that  most  marvelous  of  all  God's  works  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  let  him  become  acquainted  with  its  workings,  both  in  him- 
self and  in  the  outward  history  of  the  race;  let  him  learn  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  success  in  life,  and  adopt  as  his  political  creed,  "no  super- 
ficial optimism,  with  its  easy  methods  for  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind, and  a  total  blindness  to  the  facts  of  history," — and  he  will  not 
enter  the  mob,  the  riot,  the  strike,  the  trades  union. — Porter  Sherman, 
Esq.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Wyandotte,  Kas. 
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be  denied  that  for  the  broadest  and  most  thorough  cult- 
ure, nothing  has  been  found  their  superior.  Among  the 
founders  of  our  government,  Hamilton  was  an  extensive 
reader ;  Franklin,  a  devoted  student  of  science ;  and 
Jefferson  was  said  to  be  the  best  classical  scholar  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  same  reasoning  that  would  exclude  the  classics 
from  the  high  school  would  exclude  every  other  study  of 
its  curriculum.  Educated  men  retain  their  Greek  and 
Latin  as  well  as  the  other  studies  of  the  college  course, 
and  in  their  later  years  find  occasion  to  recur  to  them  as 
often.  None  of  the  mathematical  studies,  beyond  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  are  of  half  the  practical  value,  or 
as  much  the  source  of  enjoyment  in  post  collegiate  years. 
From  time  to  time  an  outcry  is  made  that  the  public 
schools  are  attempting  too  much,  and  that  this  study  or 
that  one  should  be  prohibited  from  the  common  school 
course.  In  these  attacks  the  classics  usually  receive  the 
heaviest  blows;  but  whatever  contributes  to  the  m^oral  and 
intellectual  elevation  of  the  young,  is  legitimate  as  a  part 
of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Moreover,  in  every  intel- 
ligent community  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  strong 
demand  for  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  This 
demand  comes  from  a  class  of  citizens,  who  if  not  in  a 
majority,  are  intelligent  and  influential  and  pay  a  large 
share  of  the  public  taxes.  They  have  confidence  in  the 
classics  as  a  means  of  intellectual  training  and  believe 
that  *  the  public  schools  should  have  a  course  broad 
enough  to  fit  their  children  for  college.  To  deny  them 
this  privilege  would  be  likely  to  alienate  them  from  the 
support  of  the  schools  and  possibly  drive  them  into  a 
position  of  hostility.  The  friends  of  popular  education 
cannot  aff'ord  to  take  any  steps  that  may  induce  this  im- 
portant class  of  citizens  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  pri- 
vate or  church  schools,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  be  for  a  class  and  not  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
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And  so  I  believe  that  to  exclude  the  ancient  languages 
from  a  large  high  school  would  be  to  deal  a  staggering 
blow  against  its  highest  interests.  And  when  the  high 
school  is  smitten,  the  whole  public  school  system  will 
suffer. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

What  has  been  said  leads  up  to  the  question  of  intro- 
ducing industrial  training  into  the  public  schools,  and 
making  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  state  education.  This 
subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  educators  for  years. 
The  value  of  industrial  education  is  conceded.  The 
great  mass  of  those  who  are  in  school  to-day,  must  ulti- 
mately earn  their  living  by  manual  industry.  Society 
needs  more  mechanics  than  clerks.  Skilled  labor  finds 
readier  employment  than  professional  learning.  With 
hand  and  mind  both  trained  there  is  double  power.  And 
yet  the  schools  do  very  little  to  prepare  the  young  for 
the  more  practical  side  of" life.  Fortunately  for  Ameri- 
can girls,  they  receive  the  larger  and  more  valuable  part 
of  their  education  at  home.  In  city  and  country  it  is  the 
same.  From  constant  association  with  their  mothers,  and 
by  performing  a  daily  round  of  household  duties,  most 
young  women  at  graduation  have  acquired  a  good  degree 
of  efficiency  in  those  kinds  of  industry  in  which  they  will 
be  occupied  during  their  subsequent  lives.  In  housekeep- 
ing, in  cookery,  in  the  care  of  clothing,  in  needlework,  and 
in  almost  every  kind  of  home  industry,  our  girls  occupy 
a  part  of  every  day.  Their  holidays  and  vacations  are 
filled  with  practical  industrial  lessons,  and  by  the  time 
they  arrive  at  womanhood  they  are  fairly  well  prepared 
for  the  practical  work  of  their  lives.  But  with  city  boys 
during  vacations  and  holidays  and  the  hours  of  every 
school  day  not  given  to  study,  it  is  one  ceaseless  round  of 
play.  With  some  kind  of  amusement  most  of  them 
spend  more  hours  during  their  school  life  than  they  do 
with  their  teachers.    In  all  this  time  they  receive  hardly 
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any  instruction  of  a  really  practical  character.  As  a 
result  when  most  city  boys  leave  school  at  graduation, 
they  find  themselves  as  helpless  as  children.  While  they 
have  acquired  valuable  mental  training,  they  have  no 
manual  skill,  and  in  the  avenues  of  industry  through 
which  most  of  them  nnist  make  their  subsequent  walks, 
they  have  not  taken  the  first  step.  Industrial  training 
must  begin  after  the  school  life  ends.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  young  men  at  graduation  seek  for  clerkships,  and  no 
wonder  that  this  fact  should  have  its  effect  on  school  at- 
tendance. Quite  generally  boys  drop  out  of  school  as 
they  reach  the  higher  grades  and  graduating  classes  are 
frequentl}^  composed  entirely  of  young  ladies.  The  ques- 
tion is  forced  upon  us, — Are  the  schools  doing  their  part 
in  preparing  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  when  they  are 
doing  so  little  to  prepare  for  the  common  duties  of  life? 

This  condition  of  things  has  produced  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  public 
schools,  and  a  wide  demand  has  been  made  to"  improve 
its  character.  This  demand  might  easily  be  met,  if  any 
plan  could  be  devised  which  would  satisfy  the  general 
want.  But  here  lies  the  difficulty.  The  need  of  skill  in 
needlework  on  the  part  of  girls  is  universal.  And  while 
it  is  not  difficult  to  give  this  instruction  in  school,  there 
is  comparatively  little  necessity  for  it.  It  is  given  by  the 
mothers  at  home.  The  boys  are  not  so  fortunate.  The 
home  does  as  little  for  them  as  the  schools.  No  one  doubts 
that  they  could  derive  great  advantage  from  systematic 
manual  training,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  course  that 
will  wholly  meet  their  wants.  They  will  not  all  become 
printers,  or  machinists,  or  carpenters,  and  it  is  impractic- 
able to  give  such  instruction  as  will  fully  meet  the  future 
wants  of  all.  It  has  come  to  be  agreed,  however,  that  a 
course  including  work  in  wood,  brass  and  iron,  may  be 
made  which  will  be  of  great  practical  value.  It  may  also 
be  such  as  to  prove  a  fair  introduction  to  many  median- 
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ical  pursuits.  This  course  has  already  been  tried  in  a 
few  schools  with  results  that  are  said  to  be  very  grati- 
fying. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  has  been  thought  best  to  under- 
take an  experiment  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  our 
High  School.  A  room  has  been  fitted  and  furnished ;  a 
competent  teacher  employed,  and  a  course  of  systematic 
instruction  will  be  given  the  coming  year.  Nevertheless 
this  cannot  be  said  to  be  anything  more  than  an  experi- 
ment. It  will  encounter  many  difficulties  which  we  can- 
not now  foresee.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  expensive;  it 
will  give  some  very  unsatisfactory  results;  and  possibly 
it  will  in  some  caseS  interfere  with  other  duties  of  the 
school  or  home.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  should  not 
meet  with  much  adverse  criticism  in  public  and  private. 
But  its  success  wall  depend,  more  than  anything  else,  on 
the  steadfastness  of  the  support  it  receives  from  the  Board 
of  Education. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  educational 
authorities  are  far  from  being  united  on  this  question. 
Some  claim  that  it  is  outside  of  the  province  of  the  pub- 
lic school  to  teach  professions  and  trades,  and  others  that 
the  cost  of  manual  training  must  necessarily  exclude  it 
from  a  system  of  public  instruction.  But  while  many 
arguments  for  and  against  are  possible,  the  enterprise  is 
already  launched  and  it  behooves  us  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  at  its  last  sesion,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  all  local  school  authorities  to  make 
provision  "for  instructing  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools 
supported  by  public  money,  or  under  state  control,  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  other  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics, upon  the  human  system." 
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This  will  require  a  slight  modification  of  our  present 
course  of  study  in  the  grades  below  the  High  School.  In 
that  department,  where  physiology  has  constituted  a  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  no  changes  will  be 
necessary,  as  a  revised  edition  of  the  text  book  already  in 
use,  contains  all  that  the  law  requires,  but  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades,  hitherto  no  systematic  instruction 
in  physiology  and  hygiene  has  been  given,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  in  conformity  with  the  law  hereafter  to  give 
this  required  instruction.  I  would  recommend  that  in 
grades  below  the  High  School,  the  course  of  study  be  so 
modified  as  to  include  a  course  of  weekly  oral  lessons  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  so  that  all  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  shall  be  instructed  not  only  in  the  effect,  on  the 
health,  of  alcoholic  and  narcotic  stimulants,  but  also  in 
the  importance  of  pure  air,  proper  food,  cleanliness,  exer- 
cise, etc.,  etc.  The  advantage  of  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  apparent.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  ever  reach  the  High  School,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  drop  out  of  school  before  entering  the 
grammar  grades,  and  unless  they  learn  something  of  the 
laws  of  health  in  the  lower  grades  they  will  not  acquire 
this  important  knowledge  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  better, 
also,  that  the  instruction  should  be  oral,  as  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  children  have  not  sufficient  maturity 
of  mind  to  make  any  other  instruction  available.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  adopt,  at  an 
€arly  day,  a  text  book  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the 
teachers,  so  that  instruction  in  all  the  schools  may  be 
uniform  and  may  be  given  systematically.  There  is  now 
a  large  number  of  books  of  this  kind  in  the  field,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  superior  quality.  If  the  Board 
should  put  one  into  the  hands  of  each  teacher,  and  re- 
quire this  instruction,  not  only  would  all  the  demands  of 
the  law  be  met,  but  other  excellent  results  might  be 
expected  to  follow. 
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SCHOOL  accommodations. 

Notwithstanding  that  in  the  last  three  years  about 
fifty  new  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
schools,  not  including  the  two  large  buildings  on  Farnam 
and  Castellar  streets,  which,  when  completed,  will  add 
twenty  more,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  this 
provision  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
demand.  At  the  opening  of  the  schools  this  term, 
most  of  the  rooms  are  greatly  crowded.  While  the  popu- 
lation seems  to  be  moving  away  from  the  Dodge  and  the 
Cass  schools,  in  every  other  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  number  of  school  children.  This  in- 
crease is  so  great  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  that  in 
the  Long  School  we  are  compelled  to  occupy  two  basement 
rooms.  In  the  Izard  School  we  occupy  three  basement 
rooms,  two  other  rooms  that  were  never  designed  for  their 
present  use,  and  two  inconvenient  rented  rooms  on  a  dis- 
tant block.  Here  are  nine  rooms,  which,  under  the  pres- 
ent pressure,  we  are  compelled  to  use,  but  which  are  very 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  I  would  renew  my  recom- 
mendation of  last  year  that  an  early  movement  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  erecting  a  new  building  to  relieve 
these  schools.  It  should  evidently  be  located  near  Cum- 
ing street  and  west  of  Saunders  street.  It  seems  to  be 
time,  also,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  providing  a 
school,  in  the  near  future,  still  further  west,  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  population  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

Through  the  increase  of  the  High  School  during  the 
last  two  years  the  accommodations  of  the  Central  School 
have  been  greatly  straightened.  The  two  hundred  and 
forty  pupils  of  the  High  School  now  occupy  the  entire 
second  floor  of  the  building,  denying  themselves  room 
that  they  really  need  on  account  of  the  greater  needs  of 
the  Central  School.  With  the  best  arrangements  that 
can  be  made  this  Central  School  is  compelled  to  occupy  a 
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basement  room,  three  attic  rooms,  and  two  small  recita- 
tion rooms,  no  one  of  which  is  suitable  or  should  be  put 
to  its  present  use  for  a  longer  time  than  absolute  necessity 
compels.  Furthermore  the  High  School  is  likely  to  en- 
croach on  the  Central  School  more  and  more  for  some 
years  to  come.  It  is  probable  that  in  another  year  it  will 
require  two  of  the  three  floors  of  the  High  School  bnild- 
ing,  leaving  only  six  rooms  for  the  lower  grades,  and  de- 
manding these  in  the  course  of  another  year  or  two. 
Still  the  demand  for  room  for  the  low^er  grades  is  all  the 
time  increasing  in  that  part  of  the  city.  And  while  the 
new  Farnam  building  will  meet  this  demand  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  can  never  meet  it  so  fully  that  no  school  for  the 
grammar  and  primary  grades  will  be  required  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  present  High  School.  From  the 
Dodge  or  Cass  school  to  the  Farnam  School,  the  distance 
is  eighteen  blocks;  and  from  the  Leavenworth  School  to 
the  Izard  School  the  distance  is  fully  as  great.  The  pres- 
ent Central  School  district  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
localities  in  the  city,  and  the  schools  that  surround  it  are 
nearly  all  crowded.  It  seems  to  me  advisable  to  begin 
immediately  to  agitate  the  question  of  erecting  another 
large  school  house  on  the  High  School  lot,  either  for  the 
use  of  the  lower  grades,  or  a  building  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  High  School,  in  which  case  the  present 
structure  would  be  left  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  Cen- 
tral School.  A  handsome  building  on  this  lot  would  not 
detract  from  the  fine  appearance  of  the  High  School 
property ;  and  a  large  building  would  not  seriously  en- 
croach upon  the  present  ample  room. 

Although  two  fine  rooms  were  added  to  the  Pacific 
School  a  year  ago,  the  occommodations  in  this  district,  at 
the  present  time,  are  far  from  being  sufficient.  It  is 
found  necessary  now  to  occupy  an  unsuitable  basement 
room  and  two  rented  rooms  in  the  neighborhood,  which, 
though  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  are  small  and 
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poorly  adapted  to  our  use.  It  is  probable  that  the  growth 
of  this  school  in  the  next  two  years  will  require  three  or 
four  rooms,  besides  what  we  now  have,  and  from  our  past 
experience,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  easily  be  found. 
It  is  quite  apparent  to  me  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
make  some  permanent  addition  to  the  Pacific  School  ac- 
commodations, by  securing  a  lot  and  building  a  house  of 
four  or  six  rooms,  as  soon  as  possible.  If  such  a  lot  can- 
not be  obtained  adjacent  to  the  present  school  property, 
the  necessary  relief  could  be  afforded  by  occupying  land 
on  another  block,  if  it  could  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  First  Ward,  makes  it  evident  that  it  will  soon 
become  necessary  tp  provide  more  room  at  the  Center 
School.  Already  two  additional  rooms  are  needed,  and 
within  another  year  we  shall  want  still  further  accommo- 
dations. If  the  Board  should  proceed  at  once  to  enlarge 
this  school  so  as  to  make  it  an  eight  room  building  it  is 
likely  that  it  would  not  be  completed  before  at  least  three 
of  the  new  rooms  would  be  wanted  for  immediate  use. 

Unfortunately  several  of  our  school  houses  are  so 
located  that  they  do  not  quite  meet  the  wants  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Dodge  and  Cass  schools  are  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  city,  not  three  blocks  from  the  boundary  of  the 
population.  The  Lake  and  Castellar  schools  are  within 
three  blocks  of  the  city  limits  and  both  of  them  in  sparsely 
populated  districts.  The  Farnam  School  is  entirely  be- 
yond the  line  that  separates  the  occupied  part  of  the  city 
from  the  open  prairie.  While  in  the  future  as  the  popu- 
lation extends,  these  two  new  buildings  may  be  found  to 
be  well  located,  we  must  understand  that,  at  the  first, 
several  rooms  will  not  be  needed. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings that  the  contracts  cannot  be  so  made  that  the  work 
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can  be  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 
The  Center  School  was  first  occupied  in  January;  the 
Leavenworth,  in  February;  the  Long,  in  March.  The 
two  new  houses  will  not  be  ready  for  use  before  Decemiber 
or  January.  The  opening  of  a  new  building  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  'year  necessarily  involves  an  entire  reorgan- 
ization of  the  schools  from  which  the  pupils  are  sent,  as 
well  as  of  the  new  school ;  and  this  can  never  be  done 
without  many  changes  of  teachers  and  a  great  loss  of 
time.  If  the  contracts  could  be  made  so  that  the  work 
might  be  finished  in  time  for  occupying  the  schools  the 
first  of  September,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  schools  would  not  be  as  badly  crowded  as  they 
are  if  we  had  a  more  economical  system  of  classification. 
This  is  a  matter  to  which  1  called  the  attention  of  the 
Board  in  my  report  of  a  year  ago,  but  unfortunately  for 
the  schools,  as  I  believe,  no  action  was  taken  to  remedy  the 
difficulties  then  pointed  out.  Owing  to  our  frequent  pro- 
motions we  have  too  many  classes,  and  as  the  classes  in 
many  of  the  schools  must  necessarily  be  small,  we  are 
compelled  to  put  more  of  them  into  a  room  than  can  well 
be  taught,  or  else  make  many  of  the  schools  so  small  that 
much  room  is  wasted.  A  teacher  can  do  good  work  with 
\  two  classes  in  a  school,  but  I  have  never  known  satisfac- 

tory work  to  be  done  with  more  than  two.  If  our  pro- 
motions occurred  twice  a  year,  instead  of  three  times  as 
at  present,  the  classes  would  be  one-half  larger  than  they 
they  now  are,  and  rooms  now  having  thirty  pupils  would 
have  forty-five.  This  would  afford  relief  to  other  schools 
now  crowded  beyond  any  reasonable  working  condition. 
There  are  many  of  these  small  schools  in  the  grammar 
grades  and  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  only  way  to  fill  them  up  is  to  give  teach- 
ers three  or  four  classes;  but  to  do  this  would  interfere 
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with  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  The  ideal  graded 
school  has  only  one  class  in  a  room,  and  with  four  or 
even  three  classes  under  one  teacher,  there  is  so  wide  a 
departure  from  the  most  approved  classification  as  to  sug- 
gest the  necessity  of  a  better  system  of  grading. 

I  desire  again  to  urge  upon  the  Board  the  import- 
tance  of  changing  the  classification  of  the  schools  so  as  to 
make  promotions  only  twice  a  year.  The  evil  of  having 
twenty-four  classes  below  the  High  School  should  quickly 
be  remedied.  In  the  graded  schools  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cities  of  the  country,  promotions  are  made  once  a 
year,  and  a  pupil  passes  through  eight  different  classes 
in  his  journey  from  the  nursery  to  the  High  School.  In 
the  schools  of  nearly  one-third  of  these  cities  promotions 
are  made  once  a  year  and  sixteen  steps  occur  below  the 
High  School.  In  three  cities  besides  Omaha  the  promo- 
tions are  made  three  times  in  the  year;  and  in  three 
more,  four  times.  In  densely  peopled  cities,  where  from 
eight  to  twelve  hundred  pupils  are  brought  into  a  single 
building,  such  a  classification  as  would  result  from  three 
or  four  promotions  in  a  year,  would  be  practicable.  But 
when  the  school  houses  are  small  and  the  promotions 
frequent,  the  schools  are  made  up  with  much  difficulty. 
The  method  usually  adopted,  which  indeed  is  the  only 
one  possible,  is  to  consolidate  the  higher  classes,  which 
are  always  small,  in  a  central  building,  and  drive  out 
other  small  classes  by  sending  the  pupils  to  distant  build- 
ings or  into  other  classes  of  a  lower  grade.  With  the  plan 
in  vogue  in  Omaha,  with  our  eight  or  ten  room  buildings, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  all  the  twenty-four  classes  below 
the  high  school  represented  without  having  at  least  a 
third  of  them  so  small  that  it  would  require  from  three 
to  six  classes  to  fill  a  room.  With  our  present  classifica- 
tion, in  a  four-room  building,  with  but  two  classes  to  a 
teacher,  it  is  possible  to  have  only  the  classes  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  and  two  of  the  third  grade.    In  an 
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eight-room  house  we  could  not  possibly  go  higher  than 
the  fifth  grade;  and,  in  a  ten-room  building,  not  higher 
than  the  sixth.  And,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  such 
buildings  usually,  several  of  the  classes  are  so  small  that 
they  might  easily  receive  half  as  many  more  pupils.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  grades  were  divided  into  two 
classes  instead  of  three,  that  higher '  classes  might  be 
retained  in  almost  every  building. 

I  might  forcibly  illustrate  by  a  reference  to  some  of 
the  schools.  In  the  school  on  Center  street,  in  the  First 
Ward,  the  size  and  composition  of  the  classes  under  the 
present  and  proposed  classifications,  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  tabular  arrangement : 


PRESENT  PLAN 


1st  Geade  : 

Class  A, 

43, 

B, 

"  c, 

2d  Grade: 

Class  A, 

19  ) 

"  B, 

16  ) 

"  c, 

"1 

3ed  Geade: 

Class  A, 

24  J 

B, 

16  ) 

"  c, 

15  ) 

4th  Geade: 

Class  A, 

131 

"  B, 

0  1 

"  c, 

5th  Grade: 

Class  A, 

20  J 

"  B, 

C, 

1} 

School. 


School. 


PROPOSED  PLAN. 

1st  Grade: 

Lower  Class,  51,  School. 


Higher  Class,  17, 
2d  Grade: 

Lower  Class,  27, 

Higher  Class,  25, 
3d  Grade: 

Lower  Class,  32, 

Higher  Class,  23, 
4th  Grade: 

Lower  Class,  13, 

Higher  Class,  0. 

5th  Grade: 

Lower  Class,  24, 
Higher  Class,  12, 


School. 


School. 


School. 


School. 


Sent    to  the 


The  above  data  are  obtained  from  the  reports  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  the  missing  classes  of  the  Fourth 
Grade  are  the  result  of  sending  entire  classes  out  of  the 
school  during  the  year,  as  became  necessary  under  our 
present  system. 
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By  the  above  scheme  it  will  be  seen  that  at  present, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  classes,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  six  teachers  in  the  Center  School,  and  even  then 
send  two  classes  of  the  fifth  grade  to  a  neighboring  schooL 
By  the  proposed  arrangement  five  teachers  could  in- 
struct all  the  pupils  as  well,  without  sending  any  classes 
away.  The  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan  would  be, 
that  two  classes  of  pupils  who  are  now  required  to  go  a 
long  distance,  could  be  taught  in  their  own  school;  room 
in  the  Center  School  which  is  now  unoccupied  would  be 
used ;  and  neighboring  schools,  which  have  none  too  much 
room,  would  not  be  overcrowded  by  these  children  from 
the  Center  School ;  and  to  the  city  there  would  be  the 
saving  of  the  rent  of  a  room  and  the  salary  of  a  teacher, 
which  cannot  be  put  at  less  than  $700  for  the  year. 

In  the  same  manner  it  can  be  shown  of  several  other 
schools,  that  with  two  promotions  a  year,  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  teachers  could  do  the  same  work  and  do  it  as 
Avell,  and  several  classes,  which  are  now  sent  long  dis- 
tances to  other  schools,  could  be  taught  at  home.  I  am 
confident  that  had  the  plan  of  semi-annual  promotions 
been  adopted  in  accordance  with  my  recommendation  of 
a  year  ago,  from  six  to  ten  less  teachers  would  have  been 
required  the  present  year,  and  without  any  loss  to  the 
pupils  there  could  have  been  a  saving  in  rent  and  sala- 
ries of  from  three  to  six  thousand  dollars.  Besides  these 
advantages  many  pupils  in  North  Omaha,  and  many 
more  in  South  Gmaha,  who  are  compelled  to  make  a  long 
journey,  in  order  to  reach  a  building  in  which  their  classes 
are  taught,  could  now  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  ample  school 
accommodations  near  their  own  homes. 

No  one  need  fear  that  by  a  semi-annual  plan  of  pro- 
motions there  would  be  any  serious  loss  to  the  pupils. 
The  fact  that  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
cities,  of  which  I  have  information,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  adopt  the  semi-annual  or  annual  plan,  indicates 
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an  almost  unanimous  opinion  among  educators  that  the 
more  frequent  promotions  are  not  advantageous.  It  is 
true  that  none  of  the  six  cities  that  promote  three  or  four 
times  a  year  are  conspicuous  for  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  higher  classes.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  likely  to 
discourage  children  and  cause  them  to  drop  out  of  school, 
than  to  require  them,  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  to 
walk  two  miles  night  and  morning  in  order  to  reach  the 
nearest  school  in  which  their  classes  are  taught.  The 
eighth  grade  should  be  taught  in  at  least  four  of  our 
schools,  and  the  seventh  in  as  many  more,  and  while  with 
our  present  classification  this  can  never  be  looked  for, 
with  the  change  here  recommended  I  believe  it  entirely 
practicable. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

I  have  already  made  allusion  to  the  excellent  work 
of  the  teachers  during  the  last  year.  Their  energy  and 
industry  have  been  worthy  of  all  praise.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  teachers  of  superior  ability,  and  with  the 
salaries  now  paid  we  should  have  no  others.  No  board 
of  education  has  any  excuse  if  it  does  not  employ  the 
best  teachers  it  can  obtain.  The  Omaha  Board  can  have 
the  best  in  the  country  if  it  will  only  take  them.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  teachers  in  Iowa,  in  Minnesota,  in  Illinois, 
and  in  states  farther  east,  who  are  willing  to  take  posi- 
tions in  Omaha,  are  many  who  are  finely  educated  and 
have  a  record  of  superior  success  in  teaching.  The  sala- 
ries paid  here  give  us  a  better  opportunity  to  secure  good 
teachers  than  is  found  in  almost  any  other  city  in  the 
country. 

All  Boards  of  Education  are  subjected  to  much  out- 
side pressure  to  induce  them  to  employ  incompetent 
teachers.  Many  candidates  are  pushed  forward  by  their 
friends,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  have  superior  fitness, 
but  that  they  are  needy.    It  sometimes  becomes  very 
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difficult  to  resist  these  appeals;  but  to  employ  a  poor 
teacher,  or  any  other  than  the  best  that  can  be  obtained, 
on  account  of  a  tale  of  sorrow,  or  through  the  persuasion 
of  influential  friends,  is  to  defraud  little  children  of  what 
is  their  rightful  due.  There  are  many  excellent  and 
needy  young  women,  with  influential  friends,  who  can 
never  become  good  teachers;  and  when  to  the  smallest 
extent  the  welfare  of  needy  applicants  is  made  para- 
mount, and  the  schools  are  administered  in  the  interests 
of  others  than  the  children,  a  great  wrong  is  done, — a 
wrong  that  can  never  be  repaired.  The  importance 
of  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  is  not  likely  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  char- 
acter of  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  factor  in  main- 
taining a  system  of  schools.  A  loss  of  property  may  be 
repaired,  but  an  inferior  teacher  means  the  loss  of  oppor- 
tunities which  can  never  come  again. 

The  City  of  Omaha  is  pouring  out  money  like  water 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Hardly  another 
cit}'  in  the  country  is  as  generous.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  us  from  afar  for  the  lavish  outlay  with  which  the 
schools  are  supported.  We  who  are  in  charge  of  them 
should  aim  to  make  them  the  best  in  the  land.  This  city 
should  be  as  eminent  for  the  excellence  of  her  schools  as 
for  the  liberality  of  the  people  in  supporting  them.  If 
any  schools  costing  less  than  ours  are  as  good,  or  any 
costing  the  same  are  better,  the  fact  should  stimulate  us 
to  greater  diligence  in  our  endeavors  to  increase  their 
efficiency.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  people  of  Omaha 
pay  less  for  education,  but  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
schools  may  be  so  administered  as  to  reach  the  highest 
de'gree  of  excellence. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  would  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
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teachers  in  all  the  work  of  the  schools;  for  the  uniform 
support  which  I  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; and  for  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  which 
all  classes  of  citizens,  have  extended.  If  these  influences 
continue  to  work  in  harmony,  the  schools  cannot  fail  to 
inake  progress  and  ultimately  obtain  a  high  rank. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  M.  James,  Supt. 

Omaha,  October  1,  1885. 
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To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Omaha: 

Gentlemen:  —  Early  in  the  present  year  yon  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  on  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training  in  connection  with  the  High  School.  After  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  a  visit  to  the  Manual 
Training  School  in  St.  Louis  by  the  Chairman,  and  a 
diligent  study  of  all  obtainable  literature  on  the  subject, 
your  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
Manual  Training  in  the  High  School,  and  the  Eighth 
grade,  so  far  as  related  to  joinering,  carpentering  and 
wood  turning,  and  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  to  cover  the  expenses.  This  report  was  adopted, 
and  your  committee  empowered  to  secure  a, teacher. 
After  some  considerable  correspondence,  Mr.  X.  Buman, 
a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  school  in  the  present  year,  was 
elected  at  a  salary  of  $90  a  month,  and  in  August  took 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  a  room  for  the  new  school. 
The  room  selected  w^as  the  northeast  basement  of  the 
High  School  building.  AVith  the  utmost  diligence  the 
room  was  not  ready  and  the  tools  in  place  until  October 
1st,  when  the  work  began.  Two  classes  from  the  High 
School,  one  of  nineteen,  another  of  eighteen,  composed  of 
boys  from  the  first  three  grades  of  the  High  School,  took 
the  new  course.  A  class  of  twenty  from  the  Eighth  grade 
was  also  enrolled,  and  there  being  many  other  pupils 
from  that  grade  desirous  of  securing  the  advantages  of 
manual  training,  as  soon  as  the  extra  tools  could  be 
obtained,  another  class  of  twenty  from  the  Eighth  grade 
was  enrolled.  Enough  more  boys  from  the  grade  to  make 
another  full  class  want  the  course,  but  the  teacher's  time 
is  already  fully  occupied.    The  course  was  made  volun- 
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tary  and  a  written  consent  from  the  parents  required. 
Two  boys  have  left  the  High  School  since  the  classes  were 
organized,  and  one  has  been  admitted.  There  remain 
now  in  this  department  seventy-five  boys,  with  an  aver- 
age age  for  the  High  School  classes  of  about  fifteeen  years, 
and  for  the  Eighth  grade  boys  of  about  fourteen  years. 
The  last  class  admitted  from  the  Eighth  grade  remain  an 
hour  after  the  regular  school  day  is  over,  and  would  stay 
even  later  could  the  teacher  remain. 

The  original  appropriation  contemplated  three  classes 
of  twenty  each.  Another  class  has  been  added,  and  to  carry 
out  the  original  plans  of  wood  turning  as  a  part  of  the 
work,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1,000  will  be  needed. 
The  following  table  will  be  interesting  to  other  school 
boards  intending  to  follow  the  example  of  Omaha: 


Twenty  benches  for  twenty  boys  $286  00 

Per  bench   14  25 

Tools  for  eighty  boys   510  00 

Tools  per  boy   6  35 

Expenses  for  gas  and  water  service   92  00 


Each  bench  is  provided  with  four  drawers,  with  locks 
and  keys,  one  drawer  for  each  pupil  with  the  following 
tools  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  the  classes :  a  cross-cut 
saw,  try  square,  steel  square,  sliding  T  bevel,  compass, 
mallet,  hammer,  marking  gauge,  screw  driver,  three  fore 
planes,  oil  stone,  oil  can  and  feather  duster.  Each  pupil 
has  furnished  for  his  own  use  a  jack  plane,  smoothing 
plane,  one-fourth,  one-half,  three-fourth  and  one  inch 
chisels,  three-fourth  and  one  inch  gauges,  and  rule.  Each 
bench  has  also  a  bench  stop  and  vise.  A  grindstone  is 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  school.  All  the  tools  are  of 
the  best  quality  to  be  obtained. 

As  one  principal  objection  made  to  this  department 
is  the  expense,  we  would  say  that  so  far  as  tuition  is  con- 
cerned the  expense  is  no  greater  than  for  any  special 
study  in  the  High  School,  as  Greek,  chemistry  or  physics. 
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The  expense  for  tools,  benches  and  lathes,  is  a  permanent 
investment,  with  a  slightl}^  greater  wear  and  tear  than 
chemical  and  physical  instruments.  The  wood  used  by 
the  school  cannot  cost  more  than  |200,  probably  not  more 
than  $100.  Nearly  as  large  an  amount  is  yearly  expended 
for  chemicals. 

Your  committee  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  pupils 
in  this  department  are  doing  as  well  in  their  other  studies 
as  those  who  do  not  take  Manual  Training,  and  that  the 
difficulties  expected  in  the  way  of  the  new  departure  have 
not  been  encountered.  The  public  press  has  favored  the 
experiment,  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  High 
School  and  the  Eighth  grade  have  given  every  possible 
assistance,  the  pupils  and  their  parents  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  work.  Above  all,  your  committee  congratulate 
the  Board  on  their  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services 
of  Mr.  Buman,  who  thoroughly  understands  his  work,  is 
enthusiastic  in  making  the  most  possible  of  hig  depart- 
ment and  has  secured  the  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils. 

So  far  the  experiment  has  been  a  success,  and  your 
committee  believe  that  Manual  Training  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  system  of  Omaha  is  a  settled  fact.  We 
would  recommend  early  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board? 
looking  towards  the  erection  of  a  building  suited  to  the 
needs  of  this  department,  and  providing  for  instruction 
not  only  in  wood-work,  but  in  moulding,  blacksmithing, 
brazing,  plumbing,  gas-fitting  and  machine  work. 

Of  course.  Manual  Training  as  a  part  of  our  school 
system  is  as  yet  only  an  experiment,  but  the  three  months' 
trial  gives  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  plans  are 
entirely  practicable,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  partial 
demonstration  that  it  is  possible  to  make  Manual  Train- 
ing a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  close  our  report  without  a  few  words  a 
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to  the  practical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
departure.  We  would  emphasize  what  the  Superintend- 
ent has  so  well  said  on  the  subject. 'that  manual  training 
will  do  for  the  boys  what  is  done  for  the  girls  at  home,  it 
will  'fit  them  for  the  practical  work  of  life.  Those  pupils, 
who  take  this  coursa,  when  they  graduate  from  the  High 
School,  besides  the  general  education,  will  also  have  a 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  tools,  which  will  enable  them 
to  soon  master  the  details  of  any  mechanical  pursuit,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  compelled  to  scramble  for  an  ill-paid 
clerkship,  but  can  soon  earn  good  wages  and  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  skilled  mechanics,  of  which  class 
there  are  now  so  few  members  from  among  the  native 
born. 

We  believe  that  another  good  effect,  to  be  derived 
from  manual  training,  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys  who  will  take  the  High  School  course, 
and  that  we  shall  find  before  long  in  the  graduating 
classes  nearly  as  many  young  men  as  -young  women. 

We  are  also  confident  that  making  manual  training 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  will  do  much  toward 
removing  that  foolish  social  prejudice  against  mechanics 
which  is  doing  such  great  damage  to  American  society. 

Your  committee  think  that  the  Board  of  Education 
has,  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  begun  a  movement 
which  is  destined  not  only  to  have  an  important  influ- 
ence for  good  on  the  City  of  Omaha,  but  on  the  country 
at  large,  for  our  experiment  successful  will  find  a  host  of 
imitators,  and  the  path  in  which  we  have  been  pioneers 
will  be  traveled  by  an  ever  increasing  number.  In  view 
of  these  effects  we  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Education  a 
cordial  support  for  the  Manual  Training  Department  of 
the  Omaha  Schools,  and  a  generous  expenditure  of  money 
to  make  it  in  every  respect  a  complete  success. 

W.  E.  COPELAND. 
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TABLE  I. 

SHOWING  THE   ENUMERATION    OF    THE    OMAHA  SCHOOL 
YOUTH  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1885. 


WAEDS. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

First  Ward  

991 
1,305 
385 
680 
892 
1,116 

1,051 
1,262 
497 
891 
891 
1,241 

2,042 
2,567 
882 
1,571 
1,783 
2,357 

Third     ••   • 

Fourth   

Fifth  "   

Sixth   

Total  

5,369 

5,833 

11,202 

TABLE  II. 

SHOWING  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  REGISTERED  IN 
THE  SCHOOLS  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1,  1884,  TO  JUNE  30,  1885. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


High  School 
Central 
Cass 
Center 
Dodge 
Douglas 
Hartman 
Izard 
Jackson 
Lake 

Leavenworth  School 
Long  " 
Pacific  " 
Pleasant  " 


60 
540 
220 
158 
178 

53 
300 
395 

44 

68 
282 
296 
305 
156 


Total 


3,055 


3,218 
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TABLE  III. 

SHOWING  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PERMANENTLY 
WITHDRAAVN  FROM  SCHOOLS  BEFORE  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE  YEAR. 


High  School  

Central   

Cass  "   

Center  "   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Hartman "   

Izard   

Jackson  "   

Lake  "   

Leavenworth  School 

Long  " 

Pacific  " 

Pleasant  " 

Total 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Tota? 

15 

44 

59 

loo 

70 

77 

147 

52 

36 

88 

70 

72 

142 

18 

9 

27 

99 

58 

157 

127 

115 

242 

17 

16 

33 

12 

13 

25 

85 

68 

153 

81 

77 

158 

121 

96 

217 

59 

49 

108 

998 

885 

1,883 

TABLE  IV. 

SHOWING  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  REMAINING  IN 
SCHOOL  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 


High  School  

Central   

Cass   

Center   

Dodge  "   

Douglas  "   

Hartman  '*   

Izard  "   

Jackson  "   

Lake   

Leavenworth  School 
Long  " 
Pacific  " 
Pleasant  " 

Total  


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

45 

102 

147 

368 

481 

849 

150 

156 

306 

106 

105 

211 

108 

106 

214 

35 

26 

61 

201 

187 

388 

268 

286 

5^54 

27 

44 

71 

56 

63 

119 

197 

211 

408 

215 

246 

461 

184 

215 

399 

97 

105 

202 

2,057 

2,333 

4,390 

superintendent's  report. 
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TABLE  V. 


SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  BELONGING 
TO  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

High  School  

47 

3 

112 

8 

160.1 

412 

0 

505 

6 

917.6 

157 

3 

162 

4 

319.7 

Center  "   

114 

3 

103 

9 

218.2 

120 

4 

115 

4 

235 . 8 

Douglas   

33 

4 

20 

1 

53.5 

Hartman  "    .  . .'  

213 

9 

175 

2 

389.1 

Izard  "   

284 

1 

298 

2 

582 . 3 

Jackson  "   

25 

0 

37 

8 

62.8 

50 

6 

48 

9 

99.5 

Leavenworth  School  

205 

2 

192 

4 

397.6 

Long   

218 

6 

•  236 

3 

454.9 

Pacific   

206 

3 

228 

0 

434.3 

101 

8 

101 

2 

203.0 

Total  

2,190 

2 

2,338 

2 

4,528 . 4 

i 


TABLE  VL 

SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  THE 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

High  School  

45 

7 

105 

4 

151.1 

Central  "   

,  387 

0 

469 

0 

856.0 

Cass  "   

149 

2 

152 

6 

301 . 8 

Center  "   

106 

5 

96 

2 

202.7 

Dodge  "   

114 

3 

107 

7 

222.0 

Douglas  "   

31 

9 

18 

8 

50.7 

200 

4 

164 

5 

364 . 9 

268 

5 

279 

5 

548.0 

Jackson  "   

23 

6 

36 

3 

•  59.9 

Lake  "   

47 

7 

45 

2 

92.9 

193 

3 

180 

1 

373.4 

Long  "   

208 

9 

224 

5 

433.4 

Pacific  '.'   

194 

0 

213 

0 

407.0 

Pleasant  "   

95 

9 

94 

1 

190.0 

Total  

2,066 

9 

2,186.9 

4,253.8 
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TABLE  VII. 

SHOWING  WHAT  PER  CENT.  OF  THE   NUMBER  BELONGING 
WERE  PRESENT  IN  SCHOOL. 


High  School  

Central  "   

Cass  "   

Center  "   

Dodge  "   

Douglas  "   

Hartman "   

Izard  "   

Jackson  "   

Lake  "   

Leavenworth  School 
Long 

Pacific  " 
Pleasant  " 

Total  


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

96 

6 

93 

4 

94 

3 

93 

9 

92 

7 

93 

2 

94 

8 

93 

9 

94 

3 

93 

2 

92 

6 

92 

9 

94 

9 

93 

3 

94 

1 

95 

5 

93 

5 

94 

7 

93 

6 

93 

8 

93 

7 

94 

5 

93 

7 

94 

1 

94 

4 

96 

0 

95 

3 

94 

2 

90 

4 

93 

3 

94 

2 

93 

6 

93 

9 

95 

5 

95 

0 

95 

2 

94 

0 

93 

4 

93 

8 

94 

2 

92 

9 

93 

5 

94 

3 

93 

5 

93 

9 

TABLE  VIII. 


SHOWING   THE    AVERAGE    DAILY    ABSENCE  IN 
.    SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


ALL  THE 


High  School  

Central  "   

Cass  "   

Center  "   

Dodge  "   

Douglas  "   

Hartman "   

Izard  "   

Jackson  "   

Lake  "   

Leavenworth  School 
Long  " 
Pacific  " 
Pleasant  " 

Total  


Boys. 

Gir] 

s. 

Total. 

1.6 

7 

4 

9 

0 

25.0 

36 

6 

61 

6 

8.1 

9 

8 

17 

9 

7.8 

7 

7 

15 

5 

6.1 

7 

7 

13 

8 

1.5 

1 

3 

2 

8 

13.5 

10 

7 

24 

2 

15.6 

18 

7 

34 

3 

1.4 

1 

5 

2 

9 

2.9 

3 

7 

6 

6 

11.9 

12 

3 

24 

2 

9.7 

11 

8 

21 

5 

12.3 

15 

0 

27 

3 

5.9 

7 

1 

13 

0 

123.3 

151.3 

274 

6 

supp:kinteni)ENt's  repojit. 
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TABLE  IX. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  TARDINESS  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


High  School  

Central  "   

Cass        "  *   

Center  "   

Dodge  "   

Douglas  "   

Hartman "   

Izard  "   

Jackson  "   

Lake  "   

Leavenworth  School 
Long  " 
Pacific 

Pleasant  " 
Total  


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

160 

521 

uo± 

4G1 

517 

978 

232 

305 

537 

194 

208 

402 

279 

184 

463 

11- 

4 

15 

215 

224 

•  439 

323 

344 

667 

24 

30 

54 

80 

80 

160 

393 

268 

661 

226 

215 

441 

341 

259 

600 

211 

135 

346 

3,150 

3,294 

6,444 

TABLE  X. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  TARDINESS  IN' ALL 
THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-5,  AND  FOR  THE 
THREE  PRECEDING  YEARS. 


High  School  

Central  "   

Cass  "   

Center     "  (Hascall)  

Dodge  "   

Douglas  "  

Hartman  School  

Izard  "   

Jackson  "   

Lake  "   

Leavenworth"  (opened  Feb.,  "84) 
Long  School  (opened  March,  1884) 

Pacific  "   

Pleasant  "   

Total  •.  

Average  number  cases  to  each  100 
pupils  in  daily  attendance 


1881-2. 

1882-3. 

1883-4. 

1884-5. 

920 

1,329 

794 

681 

3,511 

2,509 

1.408 

.  978 

1,244 

1,061 

656 

537 

169 

761 

559 

402 

1,213 

1,170 

494 

463 

15 

1,060 

1,269 

517 

439 

3,341 

3,411 

1,051 

•  667 

211 

158 

67 

54 

512 

343 

240 

160 

206 

661 

187 

441 

781 

962 

678 

600 

465 

1,024 

536 

346 

13,427 

13,997 

7,393 

6,444 

462 

389 

192 

151 

66 
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TABLE  XI. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  REGISTERED  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES  AND  THE  AVERAGE  AGE  IN  EACH 
GRADE. 


High  School. 


12th 

GKADE. 


llTH 
GRADE. 


16.  9 


10th 

GRADE. 


9th 
gra'de. 


d 

48      15.6     121  15.2 


^  5r!  ^ 


206 


TABLE  XIL 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  REGISTERED  IN  THE 
GRAMMAR  GRADES  AND  THE  AVERAGE  AGE  IN  EACH 
GRADE. 


8th  grade. 

7th  grade. 

6th  grade. 

5th  grade. 

.2  ^3 

tc  ^ 

^1 

a> 

d 

Si 

d 

D 

s 

0) 

S 

bO 

< 

CO 

< 

<^ 

m 

<; 

"sc 

'Si) 

'So 

0) 

'So 

a> 
be 

o 

be 

cS 
U 

?3 

as 
^ 

W 

a 

d 

9 

d 

< 

< 

< 

^„ 

< 

Central  School  

185 

13.9 

218 

13.0 

198 

12.6 

138 

11.3 

729 

Cass  -  "   

49 

12.4 

40 

11.6 

89 

Center  "   

17 

12.7 

36 

11.  1 

53 

Dodge  "   

16 

12.6 

36 

12.  0 

52 

Hartman  "   

4 

12.0 

56 

11.4 

60 

Izard  "  

15 

13.3 

63 

12.8 

90 

12.2 

106 

11.0 

274 

Leavenworth  School  

20 

12.0 

98 

11.7 

118 

Long  School  

20 

11.9 

89 

11.1 

109 

Pacific  "   

65 

12.2 

53 

11.4 

118 

Total  Grammar  Grades.. 

200 

13.8 

276 

12.9 

479 

12.4 

652 

11.  3 

1,607 

SUPERINTENDENT  S  KEPORT. 
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TABLE  XIII. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMRER  OF  PUPILS  REGISTERED  IN  THE 
PRIMARY  GRADES  AND  THE  AVERAGE  AGE  IN  EACH 
GRADE. 


Central  School. 
Cass 
Center 
Dodge 
Douglas 
Hartman 
Izard 
Jackson 
Lake 

Leavenworth  School. 

Long  School  

Pacific  "   

Pleasant  "   , 


Total  in  Primary  Grades 


4th  grade. 


119 

83 


83 
110 

"13 
108 
91 
83 
50 


830 


10.2 
10.8 
11.0 
10.9 

'io.'h 
10.7 

'io.'s 
10.4 
10.6 
10.0 
10.5 


10.5 


3d  grade. 


127 
98 
65 
61 

"97 
106 

43 
97 
105 

95 
64 


958 


8.9 
9.3 
9.  3 
9.5 

"9! '3 
9.3 

"9  "6 

9.2 
9.2 
9.0 
10.8 


9.3 


74 
89 
21 
117 
103 
45 
38 
92 
163 
134 
84 


1,126 


7.8 
8.0 
7.8 
8.8 
9.2 
8.  2 
8.4 
7.6 
7.8 
8.2 


8.2 


1st  grade. 


105 
108 
75 
96 
67 
188 
203 
59 
50 
146 
151 
186 
112 


1,546 


TABLE  XIV. 

SHOWING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  THE 
BOYS  IN  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


• 

•« 

■u 

0 

enti 

■n 

m 

a 
a 

rolle 

>> 

> 

a 

-0 

S' 

c? 

a> 

tn 

02 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

CO  ^ 

-.0 

•'-C 

0 

0 

0 

!>) 

0) 

0 

cu 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

"S 

d 

0 

& 

<u  ,• 

rese: 
the  1 

rese 
ISO. 

rese 
160. 

rese 
140. 

rese 

d 

'M 

rese 
100. 

rese 
80. 

rese 
60. 

rese 
40. 

rese: 

CO 

d 

S  <y 

.  0 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  a 

O  " 

6  s 

6  a 

6 

c 

d  « 

d  fa 

d  a 

d  0 

d 

0 

'-A 

"A 

A 

A 

A 

H 

High  School  

1 

33 

7 

5 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

2 

60 

11 

201 

85 

50 

35 

29 

27 

26 

28 

23 

25 

540 

Cass  "   

9 

75 

31 

14 

14 

13 

7 

23 

.  14 

13 

7 

220 

Center  "   

0 

55 

19 

12 

14 

8 

5 

11 

16 

11 

7 

158 

Dodge  "   

2 

50 

24 

11 

13 

14 

11 

14 

21 

8 

10 

178 

Douglas  "   

1 

9 

9 

,  3 

6 

4 

7 

2 

7 

2 

3 

53 

11 

97 

36 

22 

28 

29 

16 

18 

20 

14 

9 

300 

Izard  "   

6 

143 

51 

29 

26 

24 

22 

21 

33 

22 

18 

395 

Jackson  "   

2 

12 

3 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

6 

3 

7 

44 

Lake  "   

1 

18 

16 

8 

4 

2 

4 

2 

8 

3 

2 

68 

Leavenworth  School  

3 

121 

34 

19 

16 

11 

7 

14 

23 

21 

13 

282 

Long  School  

8 

116 

35 

21 

20 

15 

19 

15 

22 

13 

12 

296 

Pacific  "   

4 

77 

40 

13 

28 

16 

17 

24 

42 

25 

19 

305 

6 

51 

15 

9 

10 

12 

6 

5 

21 

13 

8 

156 

Total  

65 

1,058 

405 

217 

218 

1 

82 

152 

181 

261 

174 

142 

3,055 

68 
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TABLE  XV. 

SHOWING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  THE 
GIRLS  IN  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR' 1884-5. 


S 

the 

day 
yea: 

a- 

oc  u 

-fj  "a 

_^ 
a 

u 

|i 

d  c 

d  s 

"A 

High  School  

0 

64 

32 

Central  "   

13 

23:5 

130 

0 

76 

36 

Center  "   

2 

44 

20 

3 

37 

25 

Douglas  "   

8 

4 

5 

Hartnian  "  

4 

86 

34 

Izard  '•   

9 

156 

G5 

Jackson  "   

3 

18 

5 

Lake  "   

1 

17 

13 

Leavenwuith  Sclmol  

3 

lOo 

35 

Long  School  

8 

114 

40 

3 

120 

30 

1 

38 

26 

Total  

53 

1,112 

496 

1  No.  present  140  days,  but 
1     not  160. 

No.  present  1:^0  davs,  but 
not  140. 

1  No.  present  100  days,  bui 
1     not  120. 

1  No.  present  80  days,  but  1 

1      not  100. 

No  present  60  days,  but 
not  80. 

No.  present  40  days,  but 
I      not  60, 

No,  present  20  days,  but 
not  40. 

No.  present  less  than  20 
days. 

Total  No.  Girls  enrolled. 

6 

6 

8 

8 

4 

8 

7 

14!! 

43 

29 

24 

27 

27 

27 

24 

636 

16 

16 

14 

13 

27 

15 

12 

8 

233 

1". 

13 

4 

6 

4 

16 

8 

9 

141 

17 

13 

18 

9 

17 

21 

8 

10 

178 

(J 

1 

3 

2 

4 

9 

2 

2 

35 

19 

8 

23 

7 

28 

17 

14 

5 

245 

30 

20 

18 

12 

17 

36 

17 

21 

401 

4 

1 

1 

3 

6 

6 

6 

60 

6 

4 

6 

0 

5 

16 

.  6 

2 

70 

19 

16 

14 

17 

18 

34 

11 

7 

279 

21 

27 

26 

14 

19 

H8 

6 

10 

323 

26 

32 

19 

21 

17 

18 

14 

11 

311 

11 

14 

6 

5 

8 

30 

11 

4 

154 

246'  214 

187 

•  141 

206 

287 

1.50 

126 

3,218 

TABLE  XVL 

SHOWING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


High  School  

Central  "   

Cass        "   '.. 

Center  "   

Dodge  "   

Douglas  "   

Hartuian "   

Izard  "   

Jackson  "   

Lake  "   

Leavenworth  School 

Long  School  

Pacific  "   

Pleasant  "   

Total  


3  l>> 


434 

151 
99 
87 
13 
183 
299 
30 
35 
226 
230 
197 
89 


o  s 
'A 


d  H 
'A 


118  2.170  901    463  432   369   293  387   548  324  268  •6,27S 


superintp:ndent's  report. 
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TABLE  XVII. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  REGISTERED,  THE  NUMBER  WITH- 
DRAWN BEFORE  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR,  AND  THE 
NUMBER  REMAINING  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR  IN 
THE  SEVERAL  GRADES. 


Twelfth  Grade. 
Eleventh 
Tenth 
Ninth 
Eighth 
Seventh 
Sixth 
Fifth 
Fourth 
Third 
Second 
First 

Totals, 


Registered. 

ithdrawn. 

jmaining. 

Number 

Number 

B 

21 

1 

20 

16 

8 

13 

48 

15 

33 

121 

40 

81 

200 

44 

156 

276 

67 

209 

479 

174 

305 

652 

223 

429 

830 

273 

557 

958 

253 

705 

1.126 

2^2 

834 

1 ,546 

498 

1,048 

6.273 

1.883 

4.390 

TABLE  XVIIL 

SHOWING  THE  AGES,  AT  LAST   BIRTHDAY,  OF   THE  BOYS 
ENROLLED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


High  School  

Central  'i   

Cass  "   

Center  "   

Dodge  "   

Douglas  "   

Hart  man"   

Izard  "   

.Jackson  "   

Lake  "   

Leavenworth  f^chool. 

Long  School  

Pacific  "   

Pleasant  


Total 


124  3.50  404  368  405'350 


40,  39 
23  15 


289  282 


20.")  127  83  4.'^  18 


70 
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TABLE  XIX. 


SHOWING  THE  AGES,  AT  LAST  BIRTHDAY,  OF  THE  GIRLS 
ENROLLED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

and 
over 

15 
o 
H 

146 
636 
233 
141 
178 
35 
245 
401 
60 
76 
279 
323 
311 
154 

3,218 

High  .■?chool  

1 

101 

25 
12 
12 

7 
90 
19 
6 
9 

17 
87 
11 

5 

10 

37 
44 
3 
2 
4 

38 
12 

22 
4 
1 

13 

9 

2 

Central  "   

9 

9 
8 
7 
14 
1.5 
i) 
11 
•,VA 
13 
14 

40 
35 
13 
22 
"(5 
30 
42 
15 
11 
40 
42 
41 
27 

30 
23 
2G 
22 
8 
41 
37 
15 
12 
22 
59 
49 
26 

42 
37 
20 
24 

39 
61 
11 
16 
45 
41 
52 
19 

55 
25 
18 
22 

3 
43 
47 

3 
10 
39 
36 
30 
24 

49 
23 
17 
23 
2 
21 
50 

69 
24 
15 
20 
1 
32 
41 
1 
5 
29 
30 
28 
17 

4 

Cass  "   

Dodge      '  ■   

1 

Douglas  "   

Harttuan  "   

14 

36 

8 
35 

3 
27 

1 

9 

Izard  "   

2 

Jackson  "  

Lake  "   

32 
38 
35 
18 

6 
34 
21 
35 

5 

13 
14 
15 
2 

11 
7 

12 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 

Long  School  

Pacific  "   

Pleasant  "  

Totals  

4 

370 

370 

414 

355 

315 

312 

302  218 

192 

105 

53 

28 

13 

9 

2 

TABLE  XX. 

SHOWING  THE  AGES,  AT   LAST  BIRTHDAY,  OF   BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  ENROLLED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 
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Lake  "   
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Pacific  "   

Pleasant  "   , 


53 


Total 
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774 
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60 
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TABLE  XXL 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  COLORED  PUPILS  ENROLLED 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


High  School 
Central  ' 
Cass  ' 
Center  ' 
Dodge  ' 
Douglas  ' 
Hartman' 
Izard  ' 
Jackson  ' 
Lake  ' 
Leavenworth  School 

Long  School  

Pacific  "   

Pleasant  "   


Total 


Boys. 


Girls. 


0 
14 
10 
0 
22 
0 
1 
15 
2 
6 
7 
10 
2 
0 


6 
11 
17 
3 
24 
0 
2 
12 
3 
1 
3 
19 
6 
0 


89 


107 


.    TABLE  XXIL 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  CORPORAL  PUNISH- 
MENT IN  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar'h. 

April. 

May.  1 

June. 

Total. 

High  School  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Cass  '•   

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

3 

2 

16 
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TABLE  XXIII. 

SHOWING  THE  NA.TIVITY  OF  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1884-5. 
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1 
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10 
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16 
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8 

0 
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1 

88 
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47 
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4 

14 

3 

58 
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12 

2 

0 

16 
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166 
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8 

18 

8 

15 

2 

14 

23 

4 

2 
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34 

5 

46 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

3 

0 
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Lake  "   

38 

42 

54 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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6 

12 

24 

8 

12 
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1 

3 
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65 
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1 

13 
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13 

2 

3 
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7 

5 

15 

68 

5 

7 

19 

2 

3 
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41 

90 
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2 

12 

5 

14 
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15 
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2,569 

66 

99 

54 
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16 

79 

6,273 

TABLE  XIV.  • 

SHOWING  THE  NATIVITY  OF  THE  PARENTS. 

[The  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  whose  parents  were  born  in  the  places  named.] 
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SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  RESIDENCES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Capitol  Square  ;  lot,  four  blocks  with  intervening  streets  ;  brick  build- 
ing ;  twenty-eight  rooms  ;  warmed  by  steam. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASSES. 

TEACHEES.  KESIDENCES. 

Homer  P.  Lewis,  Principal,  2223  Dodge  street. 

S.  D.  Beals  2118  Davenport  street. 

Alonzo  Norton  Henshaw  2115  Chicago  street. 

Samantha  R.  Davis  2434  Davenport  street. 

Mary  R.  Harris   1716  North  Nineteenth  street. 

Margaret  R.  Mclntyre   623  North  Twentieth  street. 

Mary  E.  Quackenbush  2429  Davenport  street. 

Claire  Rustin  1622  Harney  street. 

Frances  E.  Sheldon  1910  Dodge  street. 

Villa  B.  Shippey  1813  Cass  street. 

Ada  M.  Harris  2217  Chicago  street. 


GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

(Known  as  the  Central  School.) 


TEACHEBS.  KESIDENCES. 

Clara  E.  Elder   608  North  Seventeenth  street. 

Florence  M.  Harvey  22 J  8  Cass  street. 

Belle  H.  Lewis  2304  Davenport  street. 

Jennie  E.  Keysor  2724  Caldwell  street. 

Emma  Wheatley   222  North  Twenty-fifth  street. 

Allice  V.  Bolin  2317  Dodge  street. 

Adelia  A.  Nichols   118  South  Nineteenth  street. 

Jennie  Stull.  1617  Capitol  avenue. 

Fannie  Maxwell  1813  Cass  street. 

Carrie  M.  Chapman   124  South  Nineteenth  street. 

Franc  M.  Briggs  1721  Dodge  street. 

Ida  E.  Mack  1723  Dodge  street. 

Tina  McCheane  2423  Capitol  avenue. 

Decie  A.  Johnston   323  North  Seventeenth  street. 

Irene  Harris  1716  North  Nineteenth  street. 

Clara  Schlesinger  2211  Davenport  street. 
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SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  ETC. 


CASS  SCHOOL. 

Cass  street,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets  ;  brick  ;  eight 
rooms  ;  warmed  by  hot-air  furnaces.  Also  two  rented  rooms  on 
California  street,  betweeii  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets ; 
warmed  by  steam. 

TEACHERS.  EESIDENCES. 

Grace  H.  Wilbur,  Principal   .531  Pleasant  street. 

Nelle  Bennett  2429  Davenport  street. 

Emma  A.  Kendall  1815  Douglas  street. 

Lillian  A.  Littlefield  1809  Chicago  street. 

Emily  J.  Robinson  2007  Cass  street. 

Lizzie  R.  Perkins  2007  Cass  street. 

Susie  E.  Eveleth   118  South  Nineteenth  street. 

Lucy  E.  Leeds  1131  North  Eighteenth  street. 

Mary  E.  Simonds  2310  California  street. 

Hattie  C.  Pratt  2434  Davenport  street. 


CASTELLAR  SCHOOL. 

Northwest  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Castellar  streets  ;  brick  ;  eight 
rooms ;  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  ,  Only  three  rooms  as  yet 
occupied. 

TEACHERS.  RESIDENCES. 

Mary  B.  Newton,  Principal  Cor.  Nineteenth  and  California. 

AUie  Browner  1365  South  Seventeenth  street. 

Lottie  F.  Mitchell  1506  Harney  street. 


CENTER  SCHOOL. 

Northwest  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Center  streets  ;  brick  ;  four  rooms  : 
heated  by  steam.  Also  two  rented  on  Thirteenth  street ;  heated  by 
stoves. 

TEACHERS.  RESIDENCES. 

Katherine  M.  Kean,  Principal   609  South  Seventeenth  street. 

Jennie  L.  Redfield  1909  South  Eleventh  street. 

Mary  E.  Kent  1424  Cass  street. 

Lizzie  A.  McAleese  * . . .    118  South  Nineteenth  Street. 

Ida  K.  Greenlee   813  South  Twenty-third  street. 

Annie  Quigley  1214  Pierce  street. 


SCHOOLS,  TEACHEQS,  ETC. 
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DODGE  SCHOOL. 

Southwest  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Dodge  streets  ;  brick  ;  eight  rooms  ; 
warmed  by  hot  air  furnaces. 

TEACHEBS.  KESIDENCES. 

Jennie  M.  McKoon,  Principal   720  South  avenue. 

Mary  E.  Jordan   Ill  South  Eighteenth  street. 

Lizzie  R.  Needhani   West  Cuming  street. 

Moselle  Eddy   993  Saunders  street. 

Carrie  M.  Hartley   708  South  Sixteenth  streets. 

Fanny  Butterfield   104  South  Thirteenth  street. 

Mary  I.  Buchanan   Cor.  Sixth  and  Hickory  streets. 

FARNAM  SCHOOL. 

Southwest  corner  of  Twenty-eighth  and  Farnam  streets  ;  brick  ;  ten 
rooms  ;  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces. 

TEACHEKS.  BESTDENCES. 

Anna  P.  Truland,  Principal  2439  Capitol  avenue. 

M.  Elizabeth  Allen  2423  Harney  street. 

Lizzie  M.  Elcock   013  South  Twelfth  street. 

Minnie  R.  Wilson  2518  Capitol  avenue. 

Kate  E.  Crane  2314  St.  Mary's  avenue. 

Kate  M.  Stilwell  2423  Farnam  street. 

Mertie  M.  Baird  2002  Webster  street. 

Lillian  M.  Wilbur   531  Pleasant  street. 


HARTMAN  SCHOOL. 

South  Sixteenth  street,  south  of  William  street  ;  seven  rooms  in  brick 
building  ;  and  three  rooms  in  frame  building  ;  heated  by  hot-air 
furnaces. 

TEACHEBS.  BESIDENCES. 

Ellen  M.  White,  Principal  1365  South  Seventeenth  street. 

Emma  J.  Carney  1523  Leavenworth  street. 

Jennie  Roberts   628  South  Twentieth  street. 

Rettie  E.  Read  1120  Jackson  street. 

Zillah  Hawthorne  Twenty-third  and  Burt  streets. 

Mary  A.  Frazier  1613  Douglas  street. 

Mary  W.  Hay  1723  Mason  street. 

Hattie  Allen  ; .  . .  1504  Harney  street. 

Ida  L.  E.  Fahrion   510  North  Nineteenth  street. 

Mary  L.  Alter   628  South  Twentieth  street. 
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SOHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  ETC. 


IZARD  SCHOOL. 

Northwest  corner  Nineteenth  and  Izard  streets  ;  brick  building  ;  thir- 
teen rooms  ;  warmed  by  hot-air  furnaces.  Also  two  rooms  in 
frame  buildings,  heated  by  stoves. 

TEACHEBS.  KESIDENCES. 

Anna  Foos,  Principal  1G19  Capitol  avenut. 

Sadie  Bunker  1809  Chicago  street. 

Ida  K.  Wilson  1809  Chicago  street. 

Emma  Whitmore   712  North  Nineteenth  street. 

Minnie  S.  Dye   606  North  Seventeenth  street. 

Georgia  Valentine   608  North  Seventeenth  street. 

Emma  D.  Littlefield  1809  Chicago  street. 

Catherine  Foos  1619  Capitol  avenue. 

Zella  M.  Wilson   711  North  Nineteenth  street. 

Camilla  Elliott   913  North  Nineteenth  street. 

H.  Ella  Gordon   936  Saunders  street. 

Cebella  E.  Schaller  Twenty-fourth  and  California. 

Margaret  L.  Gilbert  1806  Chicago  street. 

Anna  L.  Bloor  1316  Campbell  street. 

Emma  R.  Rice  '2411  Charles  street. 

Cassandra  P.  Schaller   .Twenty-fourth  and  California. 


JACKSON  SCHOOL. 

South  side  of  Jackson  street,  near  Thirteenth  ;  small  frame  buildings 
two  rooms  ;  warmed  by  stoves. 

TEACHERS.  RESIDENCES. 

Stacia  Crowley,  Principal  643  South  Seventeenth  street. 

Emma  Fitch  623  South  Twentieth  street. 


LAKE  SCHOOL. 

Southwest  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Lake  streets  ;  brick  building  ;  three 
rooms  ;  heated  by  stoves. 

TEACHERS.  RESIDENCES. 

Stella  M.  Champlin,  Principal   . .  1310  North  Eighteenth  street. 

Maggie  J.  Latey  1681  North  Nineteenth  street. 

Sarah  E.  Thompson  Nineteenth  and  Spruce  streets. 


SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  ETC. 
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LEAVENWORTH  SCHOOL. 

Northwest  corner  of   Seventeenth  and  Leavenworth  streets  ;   brick ; 
eleven  rooms  ;  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces  and  stoves. 

TEACHEKS.  RESIDENCES. 

Minnie  J.  Wood,  Principal  1131  North  Eighteenth  street. 

Ida  L.  Kemington   716  Colfax  street. 

Sarah  E.  Brown   645  South  Seventeenth  street. 

Abbie  C.  Leighton   645  South  Seventeenth  street. 

Florence  H.  Reid   723  South  Eighteenth  street. 

Agnes  McDonald  1415  Howard  street. 

Jennie  C.  Salmon .  Corner  Cumings  and  Saunders. 

Francese  E.  Little  1513  Howard  street. 

Mary  R.  Lucas  1523  Leavenworth  street. 

Ida  M.  Johnston  2314  St.  Mary's  avenue. 

Olive  Hubbard   723  South  Eiohteenth  street. 


LONG  SCHOOL. 


Southwest  corner  of  King  and  Franklin  streets  ;  brick  building  ;  twelve 
rooms  ;  warmed  by  hot-air  furnaces  and  stoves. 


TEACHERS. 

Sarah  M.  McCheane,  Principal 

Hattie  H.  Jones  

Hattie  S.  Eddy  

Rene  E.  Hamilton  

Huldah  F.  Isaacson  

Sadie  P.  Pittman  

Emma  E.  Derkes  

Emma  E.  Dixon  

Ada  C.  Jones  

Helen  L.  Wyckoff  

Nora  H.  Lemon  

Clara  F.  Cooper  


RESIDENCES. 

2423  Capitol  Avenue. 
1611  Pier  street, 

993  Saunders  street. 
2444  Chicago  street. 
2436  Grand  street. 

608  North  Seventeenth  street. 
Corner  Saunders  and  Hamilton. 
2310  California  street. 
1611  Pier  street. 
2002  Webster  street. 
1218  King  street. 
Corner  Thirteenth  and  Howard. 
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SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  ETC. 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL. 

Pacific  street,  near  Tenth  ;  brick  ;  eight  rooms  ;  warmed  by  hot-air 
furnaces  ;  four  rented  rooms  heated  by  stoves. 

TEACHEKS.  BESIDENOES. 

Maggie  McCarthy  1396  South  Seventeenth  street. 

Lida  Shallenberger  1016  Center  street. 

Mary  E.  Thompson  1822  Farnam  street. 

Mary  B.  Goodman   922  South  Eleventh  street. 

Rose  C.Eddy   993  Saunders  street. 

Alice  M.  Harmon   713  South  Nineteenth  street. 

Helen  E.  Hunt^   723  South  Eighteenth  street. 

Mary  H.  Lomax  1815  Douglas  street. 

Addie  Gladstone  :  2106  Harney  street. 

Josephine  Egan  1317  Mason  street. 

Fannie  M.  Nevius   708  South  Sixteenth  street. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Fowler  1007  Pierce  street. 

PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

Pleasant  street,  near  St.  Mary's  avenue  ;  four  rooms  in  brick  building, 
warmed  by  hot-air  furnaces ;  and  two  rooms  in  frame  building, 
warmed  by  stoves. 

TEACHERS.  EESIDENCES. 

H.  Eva  Lowe,  Principal  1712  Izard  street. 

Martha  Parratt  2531  Farnam  street. 

Dora  Harney  Cor.  Georgia  ave.  and  Leavenworth  sts. 

Mary  Fitch   623  South  Twentieth  streets. 

Emma  Newcomb   522  South  Clark  street. 

Esther  Jacobs   511  Fairview  street. 

SPECIAL  TEACHEPvS. 

PENMANSHIP  AND  DRAWING. 

Kate  M.  Ball.  1910  Dodge  street. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Lucia  A.  Rogers  1303  Park  Wilde  avenue. 

CALISTHENICS. 

Henry  Kummerow  626  South  Nineteenth  street. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Albert  M.  Bumann  422  Convent  street. 

SUBSTITUTE  TEACHER. 
Mattie  A.  Powell  222  North  Twenty-fifth  street. 
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